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PLANNING INSURANCE? 


Without the heip of an agent, the school administrator can be overwhelmed with the demanding 
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In the News 


LEONARD S. ZIEVE, treasurer, the 
Toni Company Division of the Gil- 
lette Company, Chicago, IIl., has been : ‘ 
elected president of the Highland Nf paper systems 
Park (Illinois) Community Chest for Bai 
the coming year. printing papers 

plates Copies for less than 2¢ 

CLARENCE STENDER, _ secretary- 
treasurer, Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
West Allis, Wis., is the new president 
of the West Allis Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


projectit 
transparencies 


W. B. Watkins, vice president J. 
M. Mathes Co., Durham, N. C. has 
been elected president of the North 


chairman of the 1961  Invest-In- 
America Week, observed nationally 
the week of April 30 through May 6. 


Carolina Wholesalers Association. ~ general 
Ray R. Eppert, president of Bur- i 
roughs Corporation, was national copy ing 


Rosert P. Briccs, executive vice 
president of Consumer Power Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich., and president 
of the Michigan Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been honored with the 
Business Leadership Award of the 
University of Michigan School of 
Business Administration. 
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B. J. LoNTKOWSKI, vice president 
and cashier of the Pulaski State bank 
has been appointed to the Wisconsin 


State Banking Review Board. eee and at amazing savings! The ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand 
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B. ALBERT Fow er, Al Fowler 
Co., Chicago, Ill. has been made 
president of the Candy Brokers As- 
sociation of America. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tampering with Confidence 


E have propelled a man into the edges of outer space, and brought him 

back. As a result, the prestige of this nation in the world at large is said 

to have skyrocketed, and the confidence and morale of the American 
people is reported in the press to know no bounds. 

And yet a thousand trivial things could have gone wrong with the missile—a 
wire broken, a circuit shorted—minor items of no significance at all to the 
integrity of the Redstone program, but any one of which could have resulted in 
partial or total failure of the flight. 

Does the morale of this nation, and its prestige, hinge on a piece of broken 
wire? 

If the flight had been anything less than a complete success, would our produc- 
tive capacity—our economy—our military strength—our belief in the fun- 
damentals of our free way of life—have been any less? 

Surely next week, or next month, Russia will again propel into orbit a manned 
space ship. Will we then be once again plunged into the depths of despair, and 
bewail our so-called ‘slow, inefficient” democracy? 

Do we have so little faith in the future of a nation of free men that we lay our 
confidence and prestige on the block for a piece of broken wire? 

Aren’t we getting ourselves so deeply involved in the emotions of our daily ups 
and downs that we lose the perspective of our long range goals? 

Plunging into despair over temporary setbacks, and unbridled elation over 
interim advances, are human weaknesses which are inconsistent with business 


leadership. Such flippant tampering with our normal confidence in our future is 
a dangerous game. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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Ilow Much Inflation If More 


Government-Induced Stimuli? 


If business improvement does not 
reduce unemployment to 4 per cent 
or less of the labor force, discussion 
of additional government-induced 
stimuli can be expected, and _ this 
question will follow: “How much 
inflation will result from such meas- 
ures?” 

Dale E. Sharp, president of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, raised the query in addressing 
the Louisiana Bankers Association, at 
Biloxi, Miss. He predicted that bank 
lending rates should remain firm 
“for the foreseeable future” and that 
both long-and short-term rates will 


be moderately higher by December. 


Tax Bite Called Handicap to 
Return of Fuli Employment 


The U.S. tax system is “taking 
such a heavy bite out of total demand 
that economic recovery loses its drive 
before a condition of full employment 
can be reached,” Eliott V. Bell, editor 
and publisher of Business Week, told 
the Wine and Spirits Wholesalers of 
America, Inc., at their Honolulu con- 
vention. 

Mr. Bell is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee on labor- 
management policy. 


Limited Government Role in 
Mortgage Finance Proposed 


Government’s role in mortgage 
finance should be limited only to 
areas in which private enterprise 
cannot operate effectively, says a 
statement of principles adopted by 
the mortgage finance committee of 
The American Bankers Association. 
It indorsed government assistance in 
housing for the lowest income groups 
and strengthening of the secondary 
mortgage market. It opposed govern- 
mental promulgation of interest rates 
at nonmarketable levels. 

The committee recommended that 
the Federal Housing Administration 
be empowered to operate within its 
own funds; approved, in principle, 
FHA insurance for low ratio short- 
term loans to finance installations 
and improvements for conversion of 
raw land into residential building 
sites. The members doubted, however, 
that further liberalization of FHA 
terms would stimulate housing de- 
mand. 
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@ A CONTROVERSIAL program coupling tax 
credit to encourage investment in plant and 
equipment with a plugging of loopholes to offset 
revenue loss estimated at $1.7 billion by the tax 
savings to business, was presented to Congress 
by President Kennedy in a special message. 

While Secretary Douglas Dillon was cham- 
pioning the program before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Rep. Hal Boggs (Dem., 
La.), a ranking member, was voicing objections 
to parts of the plans, as have labor and business 
groups. 

Proposed are a tax credit of 15 per cent on all 
new plant and equipment investment expendi- 
tures in excess of current depreciation allow- 
ances, 6 per cent of such allowances below this 
level but in excess of 50 per cent of depreciation 
allowances, and 10 per cent on the first $5,000 
of new investment as a minimum credit. 

The credit “would be taken as an offset against 
the firm’s tax liability up to an overall limitation 
of 30 per cent in reduction of that liability in 
any one year. It would be separate from and in 
addition to depreciation of the eligible new in- 
vestment at cost. It would be available to indi- 
vidually owned businesses as well as corporate 
enterprises, and would apply to eligible invest- 
ment expenditures made after January 1 of this 
year .. . eligible investment expenditures would 
be limited to expenditures on new plant and 
equipment, on assets located in the United States, 
and on assets with a life of six years or more. 
Investments by public utilities other than trans- 
portation would be excluded, as would be invest- 
ment in residential construction including apart- 
ments and hotels.” 

New and growing concerns would be especially 
benefited under the program, the President ex- 
pects, with many small firms able to take advan- 
tage of the minimum credit of 10 per cent on the 
first $5,000 of new investment, some others, 
subject to a 30 per cent tax rate, seeking to be- 
come eligible for the full 15 per cent credit. 


Opposes Credit. Across-the-Board 


The President said giving credit across-the- 
board to all new investment would result in a 
much larger revenue loss, adding that the plan 
he recommends “would involve the same revenue 
loss—approximately $1.7 billions—as only a 7 
per cent credit across-the-board to all new invest- 
ment”. He favored using current depreciation 
allowances as a “threshold above which the 
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Washington 


higher rate of credit would apply”, and said 
depreciation “is a less restrictive and more stable 
test than the use of average investment expendi- 
tures for a period such as the preceding five 
years”. He called his plan preferable to outright 
reduction in the rate of corporation income tax 
because “its benefits would be distributed more 
broadly”. He also held it superior to a tax change 
permitting more rapid depreciation of assets 
(whether accelerated depreciation or an addi- 
tional depreciation allowance for the first year). 
“The determination of the length of an asset’s 
life and proper methods of depreciation”, he ex- 
plained, “have a normal and important function 
in determining taxable income, wholly apart 
from any consideration of incentive; and they 
should not be altered or manipulated for other 
purposes that would interfere with this function. 
“Tt may be that on examination some of the 
existing rules will be found to be outmoded and 
inequitable; but that is a question that should be 
separate from investment incentives. A review 
of these rules and methods is underway in the 
treasury department . . . Adoption of the pro- 
posed incentive plan would in no way foreclose 
later action on these aspects of depreciation.” 
Too, Mr. Kennedy said, “‘an increase in tax 
depreciation tends to be recorded in the firm’s 
accounts, thereby raising current costs and act- 
ing as a deterrent to price reduction”. Finally, 
he declared, “the tax credit would be more effec- 
tive in inducing new investment for the same 
revenue loss . . . Accelerated depreciation is 
much more costly in immediate revenues. The 
incentive . . . which this (credit) recommenda- 
tion would provide at a revenue loss of $1.7 
billions could be supplied by an initial writeoff 
only at an immediate cost of $3.4 billions.” 


How Revenue Loss Would Be Balanced 


The proposals to bring in $1.7 billions in other 
revenue to balance the new plant and equipment 
tax saving take various forms. 

Profits of American businesses’ foreign sub- 
sidiaries in the “geographically advanced coun- 
tries” (Europe, Canada, Japan) would be taxed 
when earned (instead of when turned over to the 
parent company). 

Dividends or interest on money deposited in 
banks, savings and loan associations and other 
savings institutions, or invested in savings bonds 
or corporate bonds and stocks, would be subject 
to withholding for taxation the same way per- 








sonal income taxes are withheld. And the partial 
tax exemption enjoyed on dividends since 1954 
would be repealed. 

Proposed were tight taxation of expense ac- 
count spending, travel and gift expenditures. Tax 
exemptions of American citizens who live abroad 
or go there just long enough to qualify for the 
exemption would be reduced. The 52 per cent 
corporate income tax and certain excise levies, 
due to be lowered or terminated July lst, would 
be extended. Aviation fuel taxes would be in- 
creased. 

Closer IRS policing of business reporting of 
inventories for tax purposes has been ordered by 
the President, who wants Congress to vote more 
funds for tax return auditing. He also has rec- 
ommended assignment of numbers to taxpayers 
(keyed to Social Security numbers), beginning 
Jan. 1, 1962, to expedite automatic data process- 
ing of tax returns. 

How much of the overall tax and tax credit 
program will be voted by Congress is anyone’s 
guess, but on Capitol Hill first reactions were 
outspoken doubts that it would be accepted in 
entirety or that some of the major provisions 
would survive in any form. 


@ Wuite Senate finance committee hearings 
were still awaited, the Administration’s bill to 
increase Social Security benefits and payroll 
taxes was passed by the House 399 to 14. A bit 
less liberal than the President had proposed but 
still strongly supported by the Administration 
after slight modifications by the House ways and 
means committee, the measure would provide an 
estimated $780 millions in benefits to 4.9 million 
persons in its first year. 

The new benefits would apply a month after 
the bill became law. The tax increase of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent on employers and employees 
(1 per cent on self-employed), would start Jan. 
1, 1962. 

The provision permitting men to retire at 62 
years of age, on reduced benefits (80 per cent 
of the 65 year rate), is expected to be invoked 
by 560,000 men in the first year, for $440 mil- 
lions in benefits. Those retiring at 63 or 64 
would receive proportionately higher benefits. 

Other changes proposed in the bill: minimum 
monthly retirement benefit $40 (now $33); in- 
crease of benefits to aged widows, widowers and 
parents to 8214 per cent of worker’s retirement 
benefit (now 75 per cent); eased eligibility re- 
quirements (must have worked only one quarter 
in every four between 1950 and retirement age). 


q@ A Hint that the President is considering im- 
position of quotas on textile imports was seen 
in his seven-point aid program. He called for 
an early conference of representatives of chief 
exporting and importing countries, and said he 
had directed the commerce department to initiate 
an enlarged program of research in new prod- 


@ THe Senate passed the Administration’s 
bill setting a $1.25 an hour minimum wage in 
two years for workers already covered by law, 
and establishing a $1.00 minimum wage to 
reach $1.25 in four years for over 3.6 million 
workers in retail, service and construction in- 
dustries, with a 40-hour week. 

For 24 million workers now covered, chiefly 
in manufacturing, the bill would increase the 
$1 federal minimum wage to $1.15 in four 
months, thence to $1.25 two years later. 

Increased wages for others are expected to 
follow, in maintenance of wage differentials. 


@ WitiraM McC. Martin, Jr., chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System, told the joint Con- 
gressional economic committee there had de- 
veloped a technological or “structural” un- 
employment persistent “even in periods of un- 
precedented prosperity”. He questioned the 
wisdom of trying to solve it by spending, by 
“massive fiscal and monetary stimulation” that 
could “create serious new problems of in- 
flationary character”. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 





@ Eicut out of 10 manufacturers responding 
to a survey made among producers of apparel 
and accessories, houseware and home furnish- 
ings registered confidence that their own com- 
panies would have a better 1961 than 1960, re- 
gardless of the general showing of the industry 
as a whole or the general economy. Fifty-eight 
per cent predicted general improvement for 
business this year. The study was made by 
Kirby, Block & Co., resident buying organization. 


@ Tuirty per cent higher than the previous peak 
(1956) is the $6.1 billion total of state and local 
government bond authorizations approved by 
U.S. voters last year, says the Investment Bankers 
Association of America in its /BA Statistical 
Review. Actual municipal bond sales, however, 
showed a modest drop. 


@ Tue Chief Executive has established a 21- 
member advisory committee on labor-manage- 
ment policy, to promote sound wage and price 


programs. There are seven members each repre- . 
senting the public, management, and labor, with: I 


the secretaries of labor and commerce annually 
alternating the chairmanship. 


il 





v 
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ucts, processes and markets. : Lae ve 
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Education 





for Leadership 


by BYRON J. NICHOLS* 
Vice President, Chrysler Corporation 
General Manager, Dodge Division 


EVELOPMENT of capable management talent is 
D the most important challenge of our American so- 

ciety. We are suffering great losses in every field 
of endeavor because of our lag in developing jet-pro- 
pelled leadership abilities. 

Our social scientists must find new ways of detecting 
leadership potentials at an early age. Our teachers, at 
every educational level, must create techniques to develop 
these leadership-management talents. Business must em- 
ploy new systems to encourage further development of 
those persons who have the potential to enter manage- 
ment ranks. And business must also force its management 
personnel to grow and keep pace with the opportunities 
of today and the needs of tomorrow. 

Our national goal: an adequate supply of management 
talent which will lead us to new frontiers in education, 
in government service, in scientific and behavioral re- 
search, in the arts, in labor and in the management of 
business endeavors. 


CRITERIA OF MANAGEMENT 

These must be managers in the true sense of the word. 
They need to recognize the positive values of dissent and 
encourage controversy and diverse opinion. They must 
be able to think clearly and communicate easily. They 
need to recognize the talents and limitations of their co- 
workers and must not be led astray by the prejudices of 
color, sex or personal regard. They will have to place 
company, community and national welfare ahead of 
thoughts of selfish, personal gain or benefit. And they 
will be required to have the perspective to evaluate their 
endeavors as a part of the larger corporate and commun- 
ity and national activities. 

The primary challenge, of course, rests with the edu- 
cational systems of our nation. These systems—public, 
private and parochial—must assume primary responsi- 





*Byron J. Nichols, vice president of Chrysler Corporation and 
general manager of Dodge Division, has addressed educational 
associations in the interest of improvement of formal teaching 
toward more productive leadership. He addressed the 62nd An- 
nual Credit Congress in Detroit on the automobile in the economy. 
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bility for the amplification of the management-leadership 
talents which our society needs. 

Let us accept the basic premise: that our schools 
merely reflect the attitudes and intents of our commu- 
nities. If our schools are not fulfilling our expectations, it 
is probably because we, as citizens, have not taken a 
proper interest in the local educational system. What do 
you know about the schools in your community? Or, 
more importantly, what contribution have you made to 
these schools in the last five years? 

We face a dual challenge in our educational process: 
we must continually improve the quality of our present 
teachers; and we must attract at least 200,000 qualified 
new teachers every year—for the next ten years. 

First, we need to work, and vote, to make certain that 
every teacher, in every community and state, enjoys a 
salary which is at least competitive with the pay in other 
fields which require a comparable amount of skill and 
training. If we do not, the mockery of Bernard Shaw’s 
comment, “He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches,” 
will continue to ring true. 

But, let us also beware the false idea that improved 
salaries and incentives alone will create improved edu- 
cational systems of the caliber we need. It 1s not money 
alone which attracts talent, but rather the opportunity 
to achieve. Teachers must be rewarded for achievement— 
not just seniority. We need to demand a continual edu- 
cational and growth pattern for those who teach, and we 
must work to lower the teacher-student ratio in order 
that the teaching may be more effective. 


CHALLENGE TO BUSINESSMEN 


As businessmen and citizens, we must help our pro- 
fessional school people to develop educational systems 
which are progressive—not overly protective. We must 
encourage the division of students into ability groups in 
order that each student, at every level of education, may 
be stimulated to develop his, or her, full potential. We 
also need to realize that the elementary students of today 
are being educated for the 1970s and 1980s—and must 
provide them with a modern curriculum that will prepare 
them for a fast-moving future. 

And in all this educational process, primary emphasis 
must be placed on communication. The students must 
learn to read quickly, and to understand and relate what 
they read. Mere rote learning and memorization is not 





Graduate education . . . is becoming the training ground for management. 
In a few short years, the collegiate bachelor’s degree will have the same - 
value as the high school diploma of today. In every field, the business 
community will be looking for the young men and women who have taken 


advanced training. 


adequate. At an early age students must learn to speak, 
read and write in at least one foreign language. As a 
nation, we will need to carry our ideals and our learning 
to the other peoples of the world. To do this successfully, 
we will have to learn to speak their language for we, the 
Anglo-Americans, are after all one of the small minorities. 


There is no single course which will prepare all persons 
for the roles which they may play in management. We 
should realize that many students will never be a part of 
any formal management group. But, all management will 
depend on their efforts. If their training is to be in the 
vocational fields, let’s make certain that they are trained 
in the most modern techniques. Let’s work to make cer- 
tain that their class facilities are up to date. Let’s recog- 
nize the thoughtfulness and forward thinking of some 
unions which demand, for instance, that their members 
study electronics before they may become journeymen 
electricians. All phases of education must prepare the 
student for the future—not the present. 

Vocational education should not restrict its activities 
to the learning of a single vocation or trade. It must have 
a wider base. It should show the vocational student the 
contribution his work will make to his company, its in- 
dustry, the community and the nation. 


ADVANCED TRAINING FOR ADULTS 


And vocational training should go beyond the high- 
school level. Schools and adequate teaching staffs should 
be made available to provide advanced technological 
training for the adults of the community. This adult edu- 
cation should provide courses at both the vocational and 
avocational levels. 

The socalled academic courses would do well to teach 
their students an appreciation of the trades, and of man- 
ual endeavor. There is no reason to suspect that the 
budding artist, the English major, or the future engineer 
will not benefit from some practical work experience in 
a variety of manual jobs. 

In the academic courses, we should again take care to 
broaden the base of our educational system. There is 
much to be said for the system of general education. The 
engineer and scientist will profit by an understanding of 
some of the world’s sociological, philosophical and his- 
torical problems. Again, foreign language is a “must” for 
all who aspire to even a bachelor’s degree. Similarly, the 
English student or the political science major will most 
certainly benefit from an orientation in the natural 
sciences, advanced mathematics and perhaps the history 
of science. 

Graduate education, once the province of the pro- 


—Byron J. Nichols 


fessions and the scholars, is becoming the training 
ground for management. In a few short years, the col- 
legiate bachelor’s degree will have the same value as the 
high school diploma of today. It has been estimated by 
the educational experts that, in the next decade, we will 
need at least twice as many Ph.D.’s as we have today. In 
every field, the business community will be looking for 
the young men and women who have taken advanced 
training. 

Education is the super-highway to greater opportunity. 
We need to devote additional time, interest, talent and 
money to creating more modern educational systems in 
all of our communities, and in all our schools. 

But, education is not restricted to schools, colleges and 
universities. The business community must play an active 
role in the types of education that develop the leader- 
ship-management abilities of its employees. And this role 
must be an unselfish one. Business will be called upon 
to make some substantial sacrifices. It should willingly 
lend top personnel to work on community projects. It 
must encourage its people to play an active role in the 
community and political arenas. And it should give im- 
portant executives sabbatical leaves to study, to teach, 
and in some cases to carry the lessons of our American 
way to the new and growing nations of the world. 

Yes, and business needs to review its own management, 
and take good measure of its talents and its willingness. 
It must realize that yesterday’s manager may not be 
properly equipped to make the important decisions of 
today. Just because a man has joined a management 
team, he should not be given a license to vegetate in that 
capacity. He must learn, and he must grow. If he does 
not, he should not deserve a continuing place in modern 
management. 


BUSINESS RESPONSIBILITIES 


There are many responsibilities within business. The 
manager must learn to teach others how to manage. He 
should learn the patience which is necessary to develop 
subordinates. He must allow others to make the small 
mistakes which are a necessary part of learning. He 
might learn to contribute controversial opinions, ap- 
proaches and techniques to his company. And he should 
learn the necessity of an unselfish approach to his busi- 
ness dealings—and, at the same time, learn how to deal 
with those who devote their talents only to selfish projects. 

Every manager should take a careful look at each of 
his subordinates. Has each of these men increased his 
capacity in the last year? Has he broadened his inter- 
ests? Is he making a greater contribution to the com- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The price a man must pay to 
become a fully competent ex- 
ecutive is a lifetime effort of 
self-improvement and _inspir- 
ing leadership of his men. 





Executive Abilities? 


By 
WILFORD M. AIKIN* 


HE man who would become a fully competent 

executive must pay a high price. To become a 

passably good one, he must hold himself to a 
long, hard pull. To become an executive in the fields 
of credit and finance, a man must acquire broader 
knowledge and sounder judgment than in many another 
business activity. It isn’t easy. 

No one, to my knowledge, has ever defined “executive” 
precisely. There seems, however, to be a general under- 
standing that the “executive” is found in the higher 
echelons of the management hierarchy. You can spot 
him in a large office with wall-to-wall carpet of deep 
pile, at a walnut desk by windows that give him a good 
view. The sure evidence is a silver thermos flask filled 
fresh every morning with the purest water and sitting 
on a walnut side table! 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF THE JOB 


LET ME SUGGEST that the would-be executive should try 
to see what the job of the executive is, to analyze it, to 
see its parts and to see it whole. There are many ways 
of looking at it, but I like to think of it as consisting 
of four essentials: 

1. Doing the things, day by day, that only he can do; 
making the decisions that only he can make; con- 
ferring, telephoning, writing memoranda and letters; 
acting on matters demanding his attention NOW. 
The wise executive limits the daily activities to 
those things that require his own consideration; 
everything else he delegates to others. 

2. Planning, not just for tomorrow, for next month, 
for next year, but as far ahead as he can see clearly; 
clarifying for himself and his men the objectives 
of their work; scrutinizing procedures and deciding 
how to improve them; developing better ways of 
serving the public, thereby increasing business and 
strengthening the position of his company. Not 
many executives do these things well. 

3. Contributing to the formulation of policy and 


* Consultant on personnel management and training. Member of faculty of NACM 
Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management. Formerly professor of edu- 
cational research at Ohio State University and lecturer at several other universities ; 
chairman Commission on Relation of Schools and Colleges; assistant director of 
civilian personnel and chief of civilian training, U. S. War Department; consultant 
to Standard Oil Company of California and a number of other corporations. 
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making sure that it is clearly stated in writing and 
fully understood. This is often omitted to the 
detriment of the business; the results are general 
confusion and needless frustration. 

4. Selecting, placing, developing men, particularly 
those who work directly for and with him. As I 
see it, this is the essence of management; this is 
by far the most important function of the executive. 
It is also the one most often neglected or pushed 
aside or blindly turned over to “Personnel”. I dare 
say that most executives spend most of their time 
and energy on the first of the essential functions 
stated above, permitting the pressures of every-day, 
here-and-now matters to master them instead of 
becoming masters of the job. To be on top of the 
job, the executive must depend on the men who are 
there to help him. Their success is his success. 
It follows, then, that their development must become 
his chief concern. 


OFFICIAL-PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 


Lawrence A. APPLEY, president of the American Man- 
agement Association, writes in an Association booklet, 
“Management the Simple Way”: 

“The primary executive function is to determine what 

you want people to accomplish, to check periodically 

on how well they are accomplishing it, and to de- 
velop methods by which they will perform more effec- 
tively . . . This all leads to a rather simple truth: 

Management is the development of people and not the 

direction of things. If this fact were more generally 

accepted, many management difficulties would disap- 
pear.” 

In the attractive and informative brochure on the 
Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management, 
conducted at Dartmouth and Stanford by the National 
Association of Credit Management, we are told that, of 
those attending last summer, each one was responsible 
for “the direct supervision of the work of an average of 
12 persons.” It must be a sobering thought to each of 
these student-executives that twelve human beings look 
to him eight hours a day, five days a week, for guidance. 
His relationship with each of the twelve is official, but 
it is more than official. It is personal, also. It is in this 
official-personal relationship that most of the executive’s 
power for good or ill resides. What the executive is and 








does either stimulates the development or blocks the 
growth of these twelve men. 

Let me repeat: “What the executive IS.” That is even 
more important than what he does. In fact, what he is 
determines mainly what he does. Therefore, the man who 
aspires to become a first-rate executive would do well 
to take a searching look at himself. This is a tough 
assignment. It is much easier to see the faults in others 
than in ourselves. Bobby Burns knew this to be true. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us.” 
Does the credit manager know how the twelve men he 
directs “see him”? He should. Does he see himself as 
he really is? He should. 


HERE are some questions he might well ask himself 
until he is able to answer them honestly. What are my 
fundamental motives in my work? Am I chiefly con- 
cerned with my own status and salary? Am I centered 
so completely on myself that I cannot be genuinely in- 
terested in each of the twelve men I supervise? 

If they knew my inner purposes, would they gladly 
help me to achieve them? If they knew how I look upon 
them, would they honor and respect me? Or would they 
feel toward me as the native of the East Indies felt 
toward his Dutch official when asked why he wanted 
independence from foreign rule after all the Dutch had 
done for them. His answer was, “It’s the way you look 
at us; it’s the look in your eyes. when you speak to us.” 
Do my men see in my eyes respect for their sense of 
worth and dignity as human beings? 

What I am suggesting here is that the man who would 
become a fully competent credit or financial executive 
must build his career on the solid bedrock of character. 
What he is, cannot be hidden from his men. He cannot 
fool them long. 


WHAT HE Is reveals itself in his official-personal relations 
with them in many ways, chiefly in five areas of inescap- 
able executive responsibility: Communicating, Partici- 
pating, Training, Counseling, Appraising. And these are 


‘o~ 
the areas of activity that present the executive his greatest 


opportunities to stimulate and guide the development 
of his men. . 


WE USUALLY think of communicating in terms of 
words, of talk, letters, memoranda, telephone conversa- 
tions, telegrams. But we communicate in many other 
ways—in smiles, frowns, manner, gesture, tone of voice. 
In these less tangible ways, the executive often communi- 
cates more effectively than by the words he speaks. There 
are, at least, three essentials to real communication: 

1. Mutual trust and confidence. A man comes to be- 
lieve what his executive says if trust has been 
established through experience. He has learned that 
what his executive speaks and the way he speaks 
are honest and sincere. If this confidence does not 
exist, it is usually because the executive’s actions 
belie his words. They reveal what he really is. 

“What you are stands over you the while, and 
thunders so that I cannot hear what you say.” 
Emerson 
2. Freedom to present unpleasant facts and frank 
opinions. There can be no worthwhile communica- 





tion unless it flows both ways freely. A man soon 
learns whether he can tell his “boss” of things that 
are not going well, of mistakes the man has made, 
of dangers he sees ahead. When the executive has 
established the kind of relationship that encourages 
his men to say to him without fear, “I think you 
are mistaken”, he can be quite sure that communica- 
tion is taking place. 

3. Clear and concise expression, especially in written 
communications. This demands severe self-disci- 
pline. I know of important instructions, sent by an 
executive from the home office to ten men in the 
field, that were interpreted in six different ways. 
This sort of carelessness is not unusual, but it is 
not excusable. Writing clearly and concisely does 
not come easily to most of us; nevertheless, the 
executive has an especial obligation to learn how 


(Continued on page 30) 





LEGAL COSTS in bankruptcies and out-of-court seitlements were panel -ed at a meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit. Left to right: Martin Gendel, practicing bar spokesman; Rob ert Gold, for credit management; Irving Su!meyer, receiver and trustee; 
J. P. McLaughlin, past pres. Credit Managers of Southern California; M. W. Engleman, on out-of-court adjustments; Superior Court Judge 
Alfred Gitelson; Ronald Wa'ker, referee in bankruptcy; Lee J. Fortner, association executive vice president, and E. J. Sandborgh, NIC president. 
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The leader who learns, thinks and com- 
municates becomes able to set an impel- 
ling example for his team to follow. 


A Dynamic Pattern to Leadership 


By 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHT, JR. 


“Men are but children of a 
larger growth.”—Dryden 


OW shall we talk about leadership? Writers from 

the beginning of language have described it. All 

who lead express thereby a belief in some leader- 
ship pattern. Yet there appear as many patterns as 
leaders. Why? 

Perhaps it is because a leader is what he believes. 
Socrates has described an orator as a “good man speak- 
ing well.” This may prove a useful premise. With 
Socrates let us say that a good leader is a “good” man 
leading well. 

To do so makes the leader’s personal value system— 
his objectives and methods, and the relative weight he 
assigns them—of first importance. 

His value system in turn derives from certain basic 
assumptions he has made. Some of these relate to God. 
We shall be more directly concerned, however, with the 
assumptions he has made about the nature of man. 

You, yourself, are a leader. Who isn’t? Thus we can 
make this exploration more personal. 


A PRECARIOUS BALANCE OF FORCES 


How do you size up man’s nature? Is man basically good? 
Is he essentially evil? Or does he comprise a precarious 
balance of both good and evil forces? 

Hitler with all other dictatorial leaders assumed that 
man is basically evil. You can see how self-analysis might 
have occasioned this conclusion. 

Quite a few Oriental philosophers have assumed that 
man is basically good. Man’s ignorance is made the 
scapegoat. They have held wisdom and virtue synony- 
mous. 

Psychologists who philosophize—increasingly in our 
time—often maintain that man is ambivalent. He is a 
complex of delicately balanced opposing drives. They 
say, too, of course, that man is a somewhat random 
process—like the universe, itself not now wholly under- 
standable or predictable. 





* Manager of employee development and training, The Pure Oil Company, Palatine, 
Ill. Educator, author. Member of faculty of NACM Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management. Member, National Industrial Conference Board, advisory 
council on development, education and training; advisory committee on education 
of American Petroleum Institute; a member of the advisory boards for the Ameri- 
can School and Institute of Social and Industrial Relations, Loyola University. 
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Suppose we were to agree with the psychological 
philosophers for the moment. Where does this lead? 


It suggests another possibility for understanding how 
to achieve effective leadership. Dale Carnegie without 
much consideration for the personal preferences of 
William James has quoted that pioneer psychologist’s 
advice on overcoming fear. If you want to be brave, 
James pointed out, you must act brave. Extend this 
dictum one degree and you reach the forlorn hope of a 
parent. A once popular song expressed this as “wishing 
will make it so.” 


If man is a complex of opposing drives in precarious 
balance we may reasonably hope that “wishing” him to 
behave a certain way may help to “make it so.” 


ASSESSMENT OF MOTIVATIONS 


THERE is one more ingredient of our approach to leader- 
ship. The Bible admonishes us to be as wise as a serpent 
and as gentle as a dove. Thus there is historic authen- 
ticity for the notion of both recognizing man’s am- 
bivalence and adopting a set of working assumptions 
predicated upon a kindly assessment of his motivations. 


A. H. Maslow in “Motivation and Personality” 
(Harper, New York, 1954) has supported this view. He 
suggests that each of us responds to a partially pre- 
dictable sequence of needs. As each need is reasonably 
well satisfied a new member of the sequence begins to 
dominate our behavior. We may expect a man who is 
no longer cold or hungry to seek certain social satisfac- 
tions. When in turn he is socially satisfied he may ex- 
press a need to show initiative or even to do creative 
work. 


There is a fortunate aspect of Maslow’s hypothesis 
for the leader. For the business leader this good fortune 
extends to the company he represents. If you are a busi- 
ness manager both you and your company can benefit 
by adopting Maslow’s assumptions about human moti- 
vation. 


These suggest that, in general, employees oppose your 
company’s interests only when you block the satisfaction 
of their needs. If, on the other hand, you succeed in 
satisfying needs at the lower levels of Maslow’s sequence 
you can expect your employees will begin to show 
initiative. They may even begin to make a creative con- 
tribution to the company’s success. Long service in a 
need-satisfying environment may eventually induce what 








every manager dreams about. His employees may begin 
to feel personally accountable for the health and growth 
of the enterprise. 


YOU CANNOT, however, forget what Socrates suggested. 
A good leader is a good man leading well. Effective 
leadership in our economic and social environment bears 
little resemblance to the deceitful manipulation of man- 
kind associated, perhaps mistakenly, with Machiavelli. 

Fortunately the manipulative approach to leadership 
is most often recognized. When recognized it begets what 
Paul Pigors of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has aptly named “malicious obedience.” The employee 
simulates constructive behavior, while devoting all of his 
ingenuity to destroying the organization in which he 
serves. 

Our concern should focus then upon a kind of leader- 
ship that may hope to induce much more than just mali- 
cious or even passive obedience. We should aim at creat- 
ing a work environment that broadly fosters initiative 
and creativity. Our purpose can be to make each employee 
feel personally accountable for the success of the enter- 
prise in which he is employed. 


THE WORK ENVIRONMENT 


TO CREATE a motivationally positive environment requires 
a bench mark or two. What do you know about the work 
environment in which your employees spend the ma- 
jority of their waking time? We are not talking about a 
physical environment but one of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Industrial research, beginning with the Mayo ex- 
periments at Western Electric, has indicated that the 
physical attributes of a work environment are relatively 
unimportant. What about the interpersonal, or human, 
aspects of your shop? 

Two extremes, neither of which is likely to occur, may 
nevertheless illustrate our point. With little danger of 
misunderstanding we can call one negative, the other 
positive. ; 

The negative environment is one in which the total 
relationship between the manager and the managed is 
based on distrust and the expectation of evil. Both parties 
assume no overlap in their interests is possible. The 
manager’s aim is to coerce obedience. His employees 
try to get as much pay as they can for as little work as 
is possible. They show as much ingenuity in thwarting 
the manager’s aims as in contriving means to improve 
their own security. 

The positive environment is one in which much of 
the apparent conflict between the interests of the mana- 
ger and employee has been resolved. When mutuality of 
interests is recognized there is less occasion for distrust. 
It becomes more reasonable to expect good than evil of 
people’s intents and actions. Instead of opposing each 
other the manager and the managed join in serving the 
company’s interests. Each member of the organization 
feels accountable to a significant degree for the success 
of the enterprise. 

Your organization and mine probably fall somewhere 
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PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT for greater responsibility in credit and 
financial management was discussed by the guest speaker, William 
J. Dickson (seated, right) at a meeting of the Syracuse Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, arranged by the education committee. Left 
to right are Rolland P. Brown, General Electric Co. (Syracuse), a 
director of the association; James A. Brennan (seated left), F. A. 
Crossman, Inc., president; Thomas A. Shaw, The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, education chairman; and Mr. Dick- 
son, former NACM director of education, now consultant in 
research and education for the credit and collection service of 
General Electric (New York). 


in between these two extremes. Granted that we are 
moving in a positive direction, where do we stand? 
What current elements in the evolving process of our 
environment demand attention? 

Automation is one. It has helped leadership by trans- 
ferring many stultifying jobs from people to machines. 
But automation has also created the need to educate 
employees to accept more complex assignments. Without 
adequate information and education your employee may 
not understand the competitive pressures that force his 
company to increase its use of automation. If he under- 
stands and feels accountable he will want to help im- 
prove productivity and profit. Responsible leadership 
will enlist the employee’s aid in maintaining his organi- 
zation’s competitive edge. Automation can be planned 
to allow time for training and transferring employees 
to more challenging jobs. 

The mass media of education and communication have 
induced other significant changes in our work environ- 
ment. The increase in average income, its broadened 
base and the greater leisure time available to all em- 
ployees must be recognized. Your employees have ma- 
tured intellectually and emotionally at an accelerated 
rate during our generation. It may be accurate to say 
that today’s employee has surpassed yesterday’s foreman 
in this regard. If so, how sensible is it to maintain the 
traditional gulf between the foreman and employee in 
management thinking? Perhaps it is time to communi- 
cate to employees as if they, too, were members of the 
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supervisory group. Consider what effects this might well 
have upon their loyalty and sense of organizational ac- 
countability. 

Other environmental factors deserve our attention. The 
“average company” tends in our day to grow larger, 
more complex, less centralized. It provides more products 
and services in a wider geographic area. The “average 
manager” whatever his work or location has a larger, 
more responsible and more complicated job to do. He 
can seldom hope to be technically competent in all of 
the specialties he supervises. What can be more sensible 
than inviting his employees to help him solve his pro- 
liferating problems? 


EMPLOYEES’ PERSONALITY TRAITS 


To PREVENT this article from becoming a two-pound 
book we have dealt in many generalizations. No doubt 
you are well aware how dangerous and misleading a 
generalization can be. One semantic sin we have com- 
mitted is to talk about employees as if they were all 
alike. You well know that they are individually as differ- 
ent as their thumbprints. How fortunate for our sanity 
that this is the case. 

Another semantic sin must be committed. With no time 
to treat individual differences we must still recognize 
a few personality traits common to large groups of em- 
ployees in a “typical” business organization. When an 
employee possesses one of these traits in disproportionate 
degree he may deserve the leader’s special consideration. 

Research and experience would seem to indicate that 
the employee with a creative flair may tend toward 
nonconformity. He is seldom a good candidate for popu- 
larity contests. He may have as much trouble—and make 
as much trouble—in your organization as Thomas Edison 
did in school. And Albert Einstein, of course, flunked 
mathematics as a student. Still the wise leader learns to 
tolerate and motivate the creative (in-) subordinate. 

Other employees have other flairs—for analysis, per- 
suasion, decision or control. Each may require a special 
leadership approach. 

In considering the ethical, attitudinal, environmental 
and psychological dimensions of the leader’s role you 
may have wondered how he ever gets his job done. You 
are not alone. We share your admiration for the leader 
who makes maximum use of the talents and growth poten- 
tial of his subordinates. The more so because he too 
is human and has only our facilities with which to ac- 
complish his task. 


THE TOOLS OF LEADERSHIP 


THE LEADER learns, thinks and communicates; and, per- 
haps most importantly, he sets an example. These are 
his tools. In the disciplinary dimension you may wish 
to single out his rewarding and punishing functions. Some 
like to designate'’separately the leader’s problem-solving 
and decision-making, since these are particularly intrigu- 
ing applications of his learning, thinking and communi- 
cating. Essentially, however, the leader who learns, thinks 
and communicates well achieves success. By mastering 
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these mechanics of leadership he becomes able to set an 
impelling example for his team to follow. 

Thus the leader must understand and be adept at 
learning. When he stops learning he has begun his de- 
cline toward retirement. 

The leader must have logic. But his thinking requires 
more than logic, which is merely the “arithmetic” of 
thought, using words rather than numbers as its symbols. 
More valuable than logic is knowing how little it really 
applies in human affairs. An understanding of psychol- 
ogy, the “qualitative analysis” in the thinking process, 
is one of the leader’s most valuable attributes. 

In addition to learning and thinking the leader needs 
one more discipline, that of communicating. Plainly 
said, he needs to understand others and make them un- 
derstand him. Research has shown that the business 
leader spends more time listening than in any other 
activity. Next comes communicating his thoughts, ideas 
and desires to others. Together these two activities en- 
gage a majority of the manager’s time. Thus he must 
fail if he lacks exceptional skill in communicating. Those 
of us with families need but remember all the misunder- 
standings that occur even in a closely relating family 
group. We can then readily see how complex is the art 
of communication. Instead of taking his skill in it for 
granted, the leader who would succeed must work con- 
tinually to improve his ability as a communicator. Gen- 
eral semantics should be one of his major fields of study. 

Have we set an impossible task for the business leader? 
Can he hope to deal successfully with his situation? Can 
he acquire the attitudes, knowledge and skills he needs? 
Can he cope with the psychological and environmental 
trends of today and tomorrow? 

Pessimists would have us believe that coercive social 
forces in our society are converting us from significant 
individuals into “zombies” they describe as the “organi- 
zation men.” 

The approach to leadership we have taken, however, 
may suggest an escape from organizational anonymity. 
If as a leader you respect the needs and individuality of 
your followers they can maintain human dignity. If you 
invite them to accept increasing accountability for the 
success of the enterprise in which you share, they may 
find satisfying significance in their work. Ultimately 
there may be room for each member of the organization 
to grow both intellectually and emotionally. One day 
even the lowest ranking member of your team may learn 
to make a creative contribution to your team’s success. 
When he sees what this has done for the team—and 
for himself—there will be little danger of his lapsing 
into passive anonymity. He will be on his way toward 
joining you as a leader. 





A man owes it to himself to become success- 
ful; after that, he owes it to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

—Anonymous 
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Plaque Honors NACM Founding In Toledo 65 Years Ago 


BRONZE plaque (see front cover) 
commemorating the founding of 
the NACM 65 years ago in Toledo, 
Ohio, was installed on the founding 
site on April 25 and dedicated by 
officials from the National Association 
of Credit Management, The Credit 
Association of Northwestern Ohio, 
the Toledo Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, and industry. 

Installed in the marble lobby of 
Toledo’s largest structure, the 27- 
story Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
building in the heart of the business 
district, the plaque marks the exact 
site of the Boody House, where 62 
business leaders had assembled on 


nae Aor eet Cette na = from, Sngeetive Vice nt Aion . Jeffre ont June 23, 1896 to organize a national 
a aylor, president Credi sociation of Northwestern io, accompani y E. B. Moran, NACM iati i 
consultant, and P. W. McDonnell, vice president Toledo Chamber of Gommanes. (L to R) Messrs. Moran, association of credit managers. 


Jeffrey, Brown, Taylor, McDonnell. Permission for the installation was | 
granted by the Owens-Illinois Em- 


ployees Trust Fund, owners of the 
building, and by the two major 





tenants, the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company and the Ohio Citizens 
Trust Company. 

The dedication ceremony was in- 
troduced by John E. Taylor, president 
of the Credit Association of North- 
western Ohio, which was simultane- 
ously celebrating its 55th anniver- 
sary, with the annual meeting the 
same evening at the Heather Downs 
Country Club. 

Porter W. McDonnell, vice presi- 
dent of the Toledo Area Chamber of 
Commerce, said the officers, directors 
and members of the Chamber were 
AFTER THE CEREMONY. Ohio NACM directors with President Brown and Executive Vice President happy that they could be a part of 


Jeffrey. (L to R) M. H. Anderson, Cincinnati; N. S. House, Fremont; Mr. Brown, D. H. Hotchkiss, ° 
Cleveland; Mr. Jeffrey, and Fred Flom (inset), of Detroit, Central Division vice president. (Concluded on opposite page) 





CHARLES B. RAIRDON, retired, of DeGraf, Ohio, 
elected NACM president at the Credit Congress 
in New York in 1947, is an honored guest. 





WOMEN CREDIT LEADERS participate. (L to R) Northwestern Ohio directors Mrs. Harriet Silvers and 
Mrs. Margaret Cline Toledo; Mrs. Myrtle Hunt, president Toledo Credit Women's Club: Miss Marie 
enoen, Detroit, member National Credit Women's Executive Committee; Miss Mildred McCall, Chicago, 
chairman of the credit women's executive committee. 
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the dedication and happier still that 
they had played an important part 
in founding the credit organization 
in 1896. 

NACM 1960-61 President Ralph E. 
Brown, Executive Vice President 
Alan S. Jeffrey, and E. B. Moran, 
consultant, emphasized the signifi- 
cance of the founding of National, its 
growth, history, contributions. 

“Our nation, our industries, our 
wholesalers, our distributors, our in- 
surance companies, our banking in- 
stitutions, our retail credit organi- 
zations, you and I, are grateful for 
and indebted to those gentlemen who 
met on June 23, 1896, on this very 
site,” President Brown declared at 
the ceremony. “It was they who 


founded the National Association and: 


who adopted the slogan ‘Guarding 
the Nation’s Profits’. 

“Each of the years succeeding 
1896 has proved to us that the found- 
ers were indeed farsighted in their 
thinking—and their actions. From 
that small band of 62 individuals 
we have grown into an organized 
body of 35,500 members. 

“The NACM appreciates the gen- 
erosity of Owens-Illinois Company 
for its approval of the installation of 
this bronze plaque in the lobby of 
its building. 

“This plaque will ever be a re- 
minder to every member that from 
our founders we have inherited the 
inspiration to go forward with the 
assurance that Credit is the founda- 
tion of all business.” 

A telegram signed by Donald J. 
Lane, president of the NACM—Inter- 
state Division, Sioux City, read: 

“Congratulations to your Associa- 
tion and all officials of the National 
Association of Credit Management 
there to celebrate the founding of 
NACM 65 years ago. We congratu- 
late you in the name of the late 
William H. Preston, who was the 
first National president and presided 
at your National Convention in 
1896.” 

The plaque was placed in position 
for mounting by Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Taylor, who secured the bronze 
plate to the wall with the two upper- 
most, flower-headed screws. Alan S. 
Jeffrey and Edwin B. Moran then 
placed the two lower screws. Sym- 
bolically, the plaque was installed 
by officers representing both the local 
association and National. 

The ceremony was recorded by 
TV station WSPD, along with a 
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The Boody House, Toledo, where NACM was founded. 


panoramic view of the throng filling 
the lobby. The event was included in 
an early evening newscast, with com- 
mentary pointing out the history and 
importance of NACM. 

Also participating in the dedica- 
tion ceremonies were Charles B. Rair- 
don, retired, past president of the 
NACM (1947); NACM directors 
Milton H. Anderson, Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Norbert S. House, 
Howard Zink Corporation, David H. 
Hotchkiss, The Petrequin Paper Com- 
pany; Fred Flom, Detroit Edison 
Company, vice president NACM 
Central Division; and James R. Leis- 
ter, executive secretary of The Credit 
Association of Northwestern Ohio. 

Also officiating were Miss Mildred 
McCall, chairman of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee, and Miss Marie Shoppart, mem- 
ber of the Committee; Mrs. Myrtle 
Hunt, president of the Toledo Credit 
Women’s Club, and Mrs. Hotchkiss 
and Mrs. Anderson. 

After the dedication, a reception 
was held in the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company’s room at the Commodore 
Perry hotel. Attending were officers 





and directors and past presidents of 
The Credit Association of Northwest- 
ern Ohio, NACM officers and their 
wives, and members of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee. 

“Credit Man of the Year,” Theo- 
dore O. Metcalf, assistant secretary- 
treasurer and credit manager of To- 
ledo Scale Company and immediate 
past president of the Northwestern 
Ohio association, was honored at its 
annual meeting. 


More Outlay for Recreation, 
Less for Household Goods 


Trend toward more spending of 
discretionary income (available after 
necessary purchases) on durable re- 
creation goods and services, and less 
on household goods, is noted by the 
National Industrial | Conference 
Board. 

Whereas expenditures on house- 
hold wares dropped from the 18 per 
cent of 1950 to 15 per cent in 1960, 
outlays for other durables, such as 
radio and tv and musical instruments, 
rose 1 per cent, and expenditures for 
services were up 2 per cent. 
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loss statement—ratio analysis 

—payment record—working 
capital—cash flow. Volumes have 
been written about these tangible 
methods of evaluating the financial 
condition of a business. If the scien- 
tific application of these skills to a 
credit problem would automatically 
produce the right answer, credit man- 
agement could be classified as an ex- 
act science. However, it is in the suc- 
cessful interpretation of intangible 
factors that the horizons of the credit 
field are expanded from a science 
into an art. 

Credit managers have been 
schooled in the profession’s “scien- 
tific” functions, many of which will 
be performed automatically through 
the genius of electronics, but the fu- 
ture success of credit management 
will be, as it always has been, the 
ability to deal with intangibles. There 
never will be a machine, a ratio, or 
any other exacting formula which will 
be able to take over a credit man- 
agers most important managerial 
skill — judgment. Ability to analyze 
and evaluate conditions, situations, 
and people determines the credit man- 
ager’s true value to the company. 

This point was forcefully illustrated 
in an account which we had been sell- 
ing for many years. It was an old, 
well-established company, in exist- 
ence more than 75 years. Regarded 
as a leader in its field, it enjoyed an 
agency rating of AA Al. Purchases 
from us were substantial and ledger 


B ALANCE SHEET—profit and 








....a problem case is solved 


By VIRGINIA E. STARKE, Credit Manager 
Union Bag-Camp Faper Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


balances frequently exceeded $75,000. 
Bills were always discounted. 

At the time the problem arose, the 
business was being operated by a 
relative of the founder. He was in 
his early fifties and had spent his en- 
tire business life with the company. 
When he was elected president, he 
embarked on a vast expansion pro- 
gram. The company acquired various 
firms in allied lines and established 
several subsidiaries. Each year the 
annual statement showed increasing 
volume but profits dropped, debt rose 
rapidly, and working capital reflected 
a steady decrease. 

Meetings with the president always 
produced plausible explanations for 
the current difficulties. The first year 
he told us the new acquisitions had 
been costly but that eventually hand- 


MANAGERIAL JUDGMENT the key. Miss Virginia E. Starke, credit manager of 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, New York, reviews the case history with 
A. Lawson Sopp (right), financial vice president, and Stanley G. Calder treasurer. 

Mr. Sopp. with the company 20 years, was controller before advancement 
last year. Mr. Calder, West Point graduate, was previously an insurance broker. 
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some profits would be returned. After 
a further drop, he explained that the 
company had moved its headquarters 
to a better location and had encoun- 
tered many non-recurring expenses. 
On another occasion he reported that 
the drop in working capital was the 
result of a large investment in fixed 
assets. He assured us that the new 
facilities would automatically result 
in more profitable operations. When 
still further operating losses occurred, 
they were attributed to the expense 
of putting new products on the mar- 
ket as well as inadequate costing sys- 
tems in some of the acquisitions. 


The president was not inclined to 
discuss his problems with outsiders 
and was not receptive to advice. 
Each year he countered our sugges- 
tions with assurances that the neces- 
sary corrective measures had been 
taken and the company was on its 
way to more profitable operations 
than ever before. When payments be- 
gan to lag, we weighed the attractive- 
ness of the distribution we were get- 
ting against the danger involved and 
decided to continue selling the com- 
pany, but on a calculated risk basis 
that demanded our close attention. 


One year, our request for the usual 
annual report met with evasive re- 
plies and unfulfilled promises. The 
account ran past due continuously 
and there was no doubt the company 
was in difficulty. Our request for a 
financial statement had to be pres- 
sured by refusal to approve new or- 
ders until receipt of the figures. This 
produced the desired results, but a 
review of the statement indicated a 
further substantial loss had occurred. 


Working capital had dropped more 
than $600,000 in four years and the 
decline had progressed to the point 
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ISS VIRGINIA E. STARKE, 

honored at the Credit Con- 
gress at Denver with presentation 
of the American Petroleum Cred- 
it Association Award for having 
the best Management Study Re- 
port at the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial 
Management at Dartmouth last 
year, is credit manager of Union 


Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, 
New York. 
Besides holding the Credit 


Research Foundation’s Execu- 
tive Award and a diploma from 
Pace College, Miss Starke studied 
at New York University. She 
joined the corporation as assist- 
ant credit manager and advanced 
to credit manager in 1954, Pre- 
viously she was with Irving Trust 
Company. 








where the company was in an ex- 
tremely unbalanced position. The 
president’s letter accompanying the 
figures explained that certain confi- 
dential negotiations underway would 
put them in a comfortable status by 
adding a large amount to working 
capital. Despite the reassuring tone 
of the letter, there was every reason 
to believe the time had come to with- 
draw from the account. 

After consultation with our sales 
manager, an appointment was made 
with the president to visit him at the 
company’s headquarters. We were 
hopeful that by a personal visit we 
might develop a secured method of 
selling the company or some other 
way to establish a basis for salvaging 
the account. On arrival, the sales 
manager and I were informed that 
the president was out of town but that 
several of his associates were anxious 
to see us. Before we recovered from 
this surprise, we were ushered into 
an office where a small group of em- 
ployees whom we had met previously 
were waiting. They had another and 
more startling surprise for us—the 


president was withdrawing from ac- | 
tive management and key employees | 
were making plans to take over the | 


business. 

They explained that for the last 
ten years there had been a great deal 
of dissension between the employees 
and the president because he had been 
unyielding in his goal of growth and 
expansion at any price. When the 
downward trend continued, he had 
become discouraged and wanted to 
retire in order to devote full time to 
other interests. He had agreed to sell 

(Concluded on page 35) 








wherever a Client’s interest 







On the job 


is at stake 





Copper mines in Peru... factories in European Common 
Market...construction of all sorts in the Near and Far East... 
wherever a client’s interest is at stake you will find skilled 
Marsh & McLennan insurance technicians on the job. 
With offices, affiliates and correspondents in virtually 
all of the world’s major markets, Marsh & McLennan is 
equipped to arrange and service a sound corporate program 
of insurance anywhere in the free world. Representing your 
interests we turn to your advantage an intimacy with national 
laws, languages, customs and currencies, and immediate 
familiarity with economic and political environments. 
Underwriting, engineering, loss adjusting and employee benefit 
programming—broad in scope, our services reflect long-time 
stability, wide experience and advanced creativeness in the 
development of new protection to meet present day requirements. 
May we discuss with you further the advantages of 
our international facilities. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Marsh & MCLennan, International 
Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


New York Detroit 


Portland 


San Francisco 
Seattle Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 

Toronto 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Oakland 


Los Angeles Boston St. Louis 
Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 
Miami =—- New Orleans Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk — Charleston 
San Diego Montreal Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
with representation also in other parts of Central and 
South America, Europe, South Africa and Australia 
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Credit Inquiries--- 
From the Point of View of the Banker 


By the New York Chapter Robert 
Morris Associates Committee on 
Cooperation with Mercantile Credit 
Men, Raymond L. Kent, Chairman 


HE bank creditman and his 

counterpart, the commercial 

creditman, have joined forces 
from time to time in the past to re- 
view the matter of providing and 
using of credit information. These 
efforts toward better understanding 
include the joint approval of the 
Statement of Principles by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment and the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, in 1955. While the nature of 
the bank-trade relationship in this 
area has not changed, personnel turn- 
over supports an occasional review 
of this subject. 

The fundamenta! principle of the 
handling of credit information is its 
confidential nature. Such information 
is intended to facilitate a bona fide 
commercial transaction, and for this 
reason the bank may in no circum- 
stance reveal the identity of the in- 
quirer to those whom it contacts in 
the course of its investigation. Nor 
may the bank reveal the names of 
sources from whom it has gained as- 
sistance. Only through the observance 
of this responsibility of confidence 
may the cooperative atmosphere 
which permits the ready exchange of 
credit information be maintained. To 
this principle banks unequivocally 
adhere and it is desirable that this 
be known to the credit fraternity. 


How Commercial Creditman Can Help 


THERE exist certain ways in which 
the commercial creditman can assist 
his bank in supplying him with credit 
data. Foremost among these is set- 
ting forth clearly in his inquiry the 
problem which is for decision. The 
request for information should in- 
clude the amount under considera- 
tion and the terms under which the 
credit is to be granted. The size of 
the credit provides the bank credit 
investigator with a feel of the depth 
to which the investigation should be 
taken. 

As to terms, these vary from “on 








A man can hardly expect to get his fair share of prosperity by 


merely holding out his hand. 


—Anonymous 








delivery” in certain metal trades, to 
weekly or ten day terms in the food 
industry, to three years in the auto- 
motive and truck field, and even 
longer when property rentals are in- 
volved. Again, the matter at hand 
may be a “one shot” deal, or involve 
a continuing relationship extending 
over a long period and _ including 
many transactions on a_ revolving 
basis. This knowledge enables the 
bank credit investigator to gear his 
viewpoint to the needs of the cus- 
tomer, whether it be short or long 
term in nature. 

Assisting in the establishment of 
this viewpoint is the summary of the 
past relationship of the inquirer with 
the subject. A reference to past slow- 
ness or the taking of unearned dis- 
counts is meaningful and prompts 
the bank creditman to be more 
searching in his inquiry, more press- 
ing for financial statement data. It 
might well suggest a complete cover- 
age of all credit sources including a 
trade clearance. Of help to the bank 
would be the names of banks of ac- 
count and trade references where 
available, and whether or not a mer- 
cantile agency report is in the pos- 
session of the inquirer. 


Inquiries on Small Amounts 


Banks, from time to time, receive re- 
quests for credit information involv- 
ing amounts in the $50 to $100 range. 
As the cost studies show the expense 
of a credit investigation may range 
from $15 to $50, it is obviously un- 
economic for a bank’s customer to 
seek assistance when such small 
amounts are involved. Many commer- 
cial houses check credits for such or- 
ders with success by means of agency 
ratings, often assigning the task to 
lesser office help. This appears to be 
a practical solution for such prob- 
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lems for it saves the time of both the 
commercial creditman and the bank 
investigator. 

On the other hand, these small or- 
ders may be the forerunners of a 
more extensive relationship. If so, 
the facilities of banks are readily 
available to their customers, and 
some reference to the expected vol- 
ume of future orders would be of as- 
sistance to the bank and of value to 
the inquirer. 

The credit departments of most 
banks are manned by those being 
trained for executive posts within the 
bank organizations. These are alert 
and ambitious young men, eager to 
serve to their best abilities. They are 
normally called upon to assume a 
heavy burden of investigative work 
which they process with care and 
rapidity. To assist the investigator, a 
word as to the urgency of the desired 
information by the inquirer would 
permit a proper pacing of this work- 


load. 


Multiple Source Contact 


OCCASIONALLY a mercantile credit- 
man has the happy inspiration that 
two credit reports are better than one. 
He thus dispatches the same inquiry 
to two or more of his available bank- 
ing connections. Invariably the trails 
of the investigators of the respective 
banks cross. The effect is a feeling of 
imposition and the result may well 
be the submission of superficial re- 
ports by both banks to the possible 
damage of the inquirer. On the other 
hand, if reason does exist for con- 
tacting more than one source, men- 
tion of the action should be made in 
the inquiries directed to each institu- 
tion. 

Occasionally some customers will 
seek credit information on the same 
name with some frequency, even as 





a 








often as every two months. This may 
be understandable in instances where 
the subject of interest has exhibited 
a downward trend, the amount in- 
volved is significant and these facts 
are made known to the bank. In some 
instances such repeated demands for 
information are received on names 
whose credit standings are above re- 
proach and the point of interest of 
the inquirer is not revealed. Banks 
have a right to feel such demands of 
their services are an undue burden. 


When Law Suit Is Contemplated 


Two further matters may well be 
touched on. These are seeking from 
a bank a competitive checking or re- 
questing credit information when a 


law suit is contemplated without re-. 


vealing the true nature of the in- 
quiry. While information received 
under such circumstances may be of 
real value, nevertheless investigations 
undertaken with these reasons in the 
background constitute a real invasion 
of privacy of those investigated. Such 
situations may prove embarrassing 
and even damaging to the bank, 
which, unknowingly, undertakes such 
inquiries. 

Finally, banks frequently are re- 
ferred to trade houses for their ex- 
perience with companies or individ- 
uals on whom credit information is 
sought. Some of these sources turn 
aside these requests, stating only mail 
inquiries are answered. To comply 
with such requirements is an added 
burden on the banks and causes de- 
lays in servicing the banks’ custom- 
ers. It would be a simple matter for 
the trade house, whose assistance is 
sought, to phone back the inquiring 
bank at its number which is readily 
identifiable. 

Again, the banks are appreciative 
of the opportunity of serving their 
customers, and the above thoughts 
are expressed by the New York Chap- 
ter of the Robert Morris only with 
the intent of bettering the friendly 
relationship which exists within the 
credit fraternity. 


Wehrmeyer Collection Manager 


H. A. Wehrmeyer has been named 
manager of the collection department 
of the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit 
Management Association, Inc. W. L. 
Stone is association secretary-mana- 
ger. Mr. Wehrmeyer for years was 
credit manager of Armour & Com- 


pany. 
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OFFICE LAYOUT FUNCTION Is CATALYST 
In DESIGN for BANK'S NEW QUARTERS 


How Proper Selection of Office Furniture 
Furthers Benefits of Coordinated Planning 


XEMPLIFYING an optimum 
weld of building and interior 
design, Midway National 

Bank’s new St. Paul quarters also 
reflect Management’s progressive out- 
look and forward thinking for con- 
tinuing growth of community and 
bank. Formally opened a few weeks 
ago, the new Midway National Bank 
structure occupies a site in the prim- 
ary industrial area between metro- 
politan Minneapolis and St. Paul, on 
land dubbed “The Golden Acre.” 
Fourth largest banking institution 
in the city of St. Paul, the 51-year 
old Midway National Bank has grown 
to meet the financial needs of the 
community. As the Snelling State 
Bank it began with a capitalization 
of $25,000. In 1934, Midway Na- 
tional (earlier it had become Mid- 
way State Bank) and the Twin Cities 
National Bank consolidated. During 
the presidency of A. L. Ritt, father 
of the current president Dr. A. E. 
Ritt,* from 1933 to 1954 deposits 
grew from $1,078,000 to $24,988,000. 





OFFICERS’ PLATFORM in Midway National Bank’s new quarte 


Latest reported total capital structure 
was $2,615,850, with total deposits 
$32,000,000. 


Slogan: “Your Financial Partner” 


Through its program of aiding its 
customers in their financial prob- 
lems the bank several years ago 
adopted the slogan “Your Financial 
Partner,” symbolic of the close re- 
lationship existing between customers 
and bank. This is now used in all 
advertising and points out to the 
depositors and the public that the 
bank is ready to aid them in all their 
financial problems. “The bank is of 
such a size that it can take care of 
the financial needs of the community, 
bui it is not so large that its officers 
and employees do not know most of 
the customers personally,” is the pic- 
ture outlined by President Ritt. 

“Midway National’s biggest growth 
over the fifty years has heen in the 
last decade, evidence of the growth 
pattern of the area,” the bank officer 
notes. “When it became evident to 





Sinmmemnessoemeit Ss 


the management that its existing 
banking quarters could no longer be 
expanded to serve the growing needs 
of the community, plans were laid 
to erect a totally new, modern bank- 
ing service, this to envision the ulti- 
mate in work areas and service facili- 
ties as provided for its 21,000 cus- 
tomers. To this end the bank has 
been designed.” 


Total Planning Concept 


For the complete “package” the 
blueprint followed was the total con- 
cept in planning, which commanded 
collaboration of architect, interior 
designer, office equipment manufac- 
turer and client. The interior design 
function acted as the essential cata- 
lyst. 

Here is shown how Domore Office 
Interiors and Planning Group headed 
by Domore director of design A. E. 
Andrews, in conjunction with the 








* Doctor Ritt, president of Midway National Bank, is 
a well known physician and surgeon, and active in the 
American Academy of General Practice. 
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rs—Building provides three and one-quarter times more 


working space than bank’s former quarters, to serve growing financial needs of St. Paul. Model 1200 Series Desks by 
Domore feature overhang for customer comfort and convenience. The chairs are Domore Model Nos. 619 Executive Posture 
Chair, 801 Secretarial chair, and CW-7 side chairs. Upholstery material textures of chairs vary but the color is consistent. 
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PRESIDENT’S OFFICE—Domore-designed office of Dr. A. E. Ritt, president of Midway National Bank, St. Paul, in bank’s 





we 


recently completed modern building. Interior look technically reflects the field of the occupant and is compatible with archi- 
tectural concept of the bank’s new quarters. (Domore furniture includes Desk and Wall unit from Domore’s 1200 Series, 
model 629 Executive Posture chair and CW.7 Visitors’ chairs.) 


architects Bergstedt, Hirsch, Wahl- 
berg & Wold, furthered the benefits 
of early stages of planning through 
the proper selection of office furni- 
ture. 

Coordination of color, physical 
layout of space and mobile equip- 
ment, equipment selection tailored 
to specific user’s function, have been 
expertly handled for maximum work- 
ing efficiency. “The furniture is mod- 
ern, a type that properly reflects the 
field of the client and is thoroughly 
compatible with the architectural con- 
cept,” designer Andrews* points out. 
Details of Midway Bank’s interior 
planning and equipment can provide 
a formula adaptable to other banks 
and_ businesses, whether building 
from the ground up or modernizing 
existing quarters. 


Officers’ Area 


The bank’s building site contains 
44,000 square feet, an area providing 
three-and-a-quarter times more bank 
working space than its former quar- 
ters allowed. “The building itself has 
a gross area of 41,400 square feet. 
The area used by bank customers 
contains approximately 19,000 square 
feet. Banking services such as book- 
keeping, proof, contain 14,000 square 
feet; the storage, mechanical and 
other similar areas 8,000 square feet,” 
President Ritt explains. “Provisions 
have been effected for elevator com- 


munication between the lower level 
and other elevations of the bank, 
thinking to the time when this struc- 
ture will grow to become a multi- 
floored structure,” the bank spokes- 
man adds. 

The bank is luxuriously illuminated 
and provided with a complete inde- 
pendent internal sound system. All 
of the air exchanges are controlled 
by a large air filter and air condition- 
ing mechanism. 

The executive office interiors prop- 
erly reflect the dignity of their posi- 
tion. Walnut paneling shields two 
walls, with the rear wall of a light 
minimum textured plastic wall cover- 
ing. A floor-to-ceiling glass partition 
allows vision to the officers’ area and 
the bank in general. A casement 
drapery on the office side can provide 
privacy. 

Officers’ platform (illustrated) 
shows Domore bank officers’ desks 
with overhang for customer comfort 
and convenience. (Chairs are Do- 
more model 619 Executive Posture 
chair, 801 Secretarial chair and CW- 
7 Side chairs.) 

Interesting arrangement in the 
office of Dr. A. E. Ritt, president of 
the bank, shows Desk and Wall Unit 
from Domore’s 1200 Series, model 
629 Executive Posture chair and 
CW-7 Visitors’ chairs. (Illustrated). 

The upholstery of all the chairs 
in the officers’ area is a deep, pure 
blue. Material textures vary but the 


color is consistent, designer Andrews 
tells us. In the executive office in- 
teriors, upholstery selections are 
natural in color, tending to the gold. 
Upholstery on the chairs in the wait- 
ing area near the main entry is black, 
which serves as accent color through- 
out the bank, being used in many of 
the architectural materials. 


Board Room 


Another main point of interior in- 
terest pointed out is the board room 
on the second floor. “This room pro- 
vides an atmosphere conducive to 
purpose. Two walls are paneled in 
walnut and two walls are draped in 
sheer off-white dacron. Lighting 
treatment by the architects emits a 
wash of light from above and behind. 
A white background wall is used for 
reflection. This gives the room the 
necessary ingredient of softness and 
warmth, since there are no outside 
windows. 

“The remaining departments and 
areas are arranged efficiently, with 
the same attention given to work 
flow, traffic flow and color,” Mr. 
Andrews says, in summing up from 
the designer point of view. “The re- 
sult of the comprehensive approach 
is an efficient accommodation of the 
bank’s total operation, embracing all 
facets of function, present and fu- 
ture.” 


* Domore Chair Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


How Mucu Less to Run a Com- 

pact?—Chart published by spe- 
cialist engineering firm lists informa- 
tion of special interest to business 
auto fleet managers considering the 
use of compact cars. Twelve separate 
cost figures are given for each of four 
representative make cars, two con- 
ventional and two compact types. 
Chart emphasizes need for accurate 
method of driver payment on com- 
pacts. For free copy, write Runz- 
heimer & Co., Inc., 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


How to Hanpite Peak Loaps— 

Booklet prepared for top executives 
by Manpower, Inc. describes tech- 
niques to overcome insufficient use 
of existing personnel, overstaffing, 
and the inadequate utilization of 
costly space, by using temporary 
employees, leased space and equip- 
ment. Free of charge, from Man- 
power, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


RETENTION AND DESTRUCTION SCHED- 

ULE—Manual developed by Ameri- 
can Bankers Association covers 
federal and state statutes, the use of 
microfilm and wartime record pro- 
tection. Appendices show which states 
have adopted a “final adjustment of 
statements of account statute.” $1 
copy, from Department of Printing, 
The American Bankers Association 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16. 

v 


Book ComputTer—for accountants, 

engineers, others who need ac- 
curate and fast computations without 
investment in a slide rule or calculat- 
ing machine. Volume multiplies and 
divides whole numbers to six signifi- 
cant figures, with desired information 
in convenient tabulated form said to 
be produced faster than logarithm 
tables. $15 copy, Metron Instrument 
Co., 432 Lincoln St., Denver 3, Colo. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN. 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available, 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


921—Friden, Inc. makes available 
attractive booklet highlighting fea- 
tures of the Friden Code Converter, 
new tape-operated communications 
machine. 

~ 


922—48-page booklet explaining 
Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 
and answering most frequently asked 
questions about magnetic ink check 
encoding is made available by A. B. 
Dick Co. 


v 


923—Approximately half the weight 
and half the size of deluxe electrics, 
the compact all-purpose “200”. Elec- 
tric Typewriter is described in litera- 
ture of Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 


v 


924—Triple chromeplated Desk 
Nameplate with reusable three-di- 
mensional letters that snap in and 
out easily is subject of literature of 
Douglas-Stemac Inc., Dept. A. 


v 


925—‘“Silent Squeeze” Check Con- 
ditioner for high-speed mass pro- 
duction check processing is subject 
of illustrated brochure of Hannifin 


Co., Dept. 904. 
v 


926—Magnetic Ink Sorting Service 
Center, division of Datamation Inc., 
data processing service for banks, is 
described in literature. 


v 
927—“Photography as a Business 


Efficiency Tool,” a manual of case 
histories, is offered by Ansco. 


. 
928—Tech Panel Co., supply source 


for control panels and wiring sup- 
plies, has brochure on new units. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Buy Now Pay Later—Hillel Black. 
266 pages. $3.95. William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

e Abuse of consumer credit is the 

theme of the reporter. The introduc- 

tion by Paul H. Douglas becomes a 

springboard for the senator’s demand 

for legislation to make it “manda- 


‘tory for all sellers of credit to inform 


the purchaser of the cost of the 
finance charges in dollars and cents 
and in terms of simple annual inter- 
est”. Mr. Black writes that the sena- 
tor plans to reintroduce his contro- 
versial S. 2755, Federal Consumer 
Credit Labeling Bill, which did not 
get past subcommittee hearings in the 
last Congress. It has not been re- 
turned to the hopper at this writing. 

Mr. Black, in summing up, does 
point to the vital role of consumer 
credit, and comments that “credit, if 
used properly, serves as an important 
democratizing force”. But the bulk 
of his writing appears to be indict- 
ment of the “explosion of debt liv- 
ing”. He says “debt merchandising 
is eroding the system we call free 
competition,” with “some depart- 
ment stores making more money on 
the interest charges on revolving 
credit than on the goods themselves”. 
He declares “millions of American 
families have been caught in the on- 
the-cuff mania, the go-now, buy now, 
live-now, pay-later craze.” He dis- 
cusses “bait” letters, “hidden” inter- 
est, at one point calls credit man- 
agers “debt merchants”. However, 
“loan sharks” are given the going- 
over they deserve. 


EncycLopepic DicrioNARY OF BUSINESS 
Finance. This 712-page reference volume 
compiled by the editors of Prentice-Hall, 
is both a dictionary of financial words and 
phrases and an encyclopedia of basic 
policy, applications and working proce- 
dure, with entries ranging from Accident 
Insurance to Yield on Stocks. $19.50, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 

















Bankers Should Update their 
Approach on Savings Accounts, 
Bimson Tells ABA Conference 


Savings accounts never will be out- 
moded in a free enterprise economy 
but bankers should update their ap- 
proach to the consumer’s changed at- 
titude, Carl A. Bimson, president of 
The American Bankers Association 
and president of Valley National 
Bank of Arizona, told the associa- 
tion’s annual savings conference, in 
New York. 

Cash holdings accounted for 14 
per cent of assets in 1946, only 7 per 
cent in 1960, and consumers’ overall 
asset-to-liability ratio is about 8 to 1, 
Mr. Bimson said. With much of the 
asset value in corporate stocks, the 
savings account becomes increasingly 
important because, “with increasing 
use of credit and reduction of other 
readily obtainable cash assets, it can 
be the consumer’s principal source 
of liquidity in case of emergency”. 

Robert E. Fendrich, vice president 
The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, declared a cooperative ap- 
proach to electronic data processing 
provides all banks, including smaller 
ones, an equal opportunity to share 
in the benefits from automation. 

Panelists discussing fundamental 
issues agreed upon the importance 
of thrift promotion but differed on 
how best to achieve it. Two principles 
proposed for a suitable national sav- 
ings policy were: Instead of the 
present hodgepodge of laws and prac- 
tices, institutions with similar func- 
tions should have similar powers, 
and there should be less relying on 
officially imposed or self-imposed re- 
strictions on rates of interest paid on 
deposits. 

In a panel discussion of promo- 
tion practices, it was pointed out 
that while commercial bank savings 
in the last year increased $4.8 bil- 
lions, and those of mutual savings 
banks rose by $1.5 billions, too many 
fail to realize that banks are losing 
ground to competitors, such as sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

A debate on savings interest rate 
ceiling of commercial banks brought 
various proposals, one for an increase 
to 4 per cent, another for a gradu- 
ated elevation from the present 3 per 
cent, in three annual stages to 314, 
334, and 4 per cent. A third panelist 
said banks must sell quality, service 
and prestige rather than price only. 


ANNOUNCING 


An extraordinary Value Line Special Situation Report on an over- 
looked industry group where new developments have stimulated 


EXPLOSIVE GROWTH 


and in which we expect 


STOCK PRICES TO 
DOUBLE & TREBLE 


The stocks herein brought to light are low-priced stocks 
now selling under $5 or $10, and they are undervalued 
in relation to the earning power about to develop. 


“Explosive growth” is a phrase not often used by the Value Line organ- 
ization. Nor is it ever used loosely. 


For this overlooked industry-group—whose gross revenues are doubling 
every 4 or 5 years—the phrase “explosive growth” exactly describes the 
facts. 


Until now, however, certain government policies just recently changed, 
have had a devastating effect on net profits for companies in this industry. 
Until now—and not surprisingly—the investment community has therefore 
virtually ignored this group despite its foreseeable key role in one of the 
nation’s major industries. 


But as the investment meaning of new developments becomes increasingly 
clear, we expect that public interest in these stocks will increase widely. 


Should you decide to act upon Value Line’s specific recommendations 
now, we suggest you consider a “package” of these stocks rather than 
any one of them. (Because most of these issues are low-priced, it is possible 
to purchase several of them—thus achieving the benefits of diversification 
without an unduly large total investment.) 


No stock can ever be free of some risk. But it can be said of these stocks 
that the prospective rewards outweigh any risks that can be visualized. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


In conjunction with a special 4-week Guest Subscription, we will send 
you a Bonus without additional charge: the 20-page analysis of this 
long-neglected industry and its stocks, which describes the opportunities 
in detail, with specific recommendations for action. 


Under this offer, you will also receive a free copy of Arnold Bernhard’s 
new book “The Evaluation of Common Stocks” (regular $3.95 clothbound 
edition published by Simon & Schuster). 


And for the special “guest” price of only $5 you will receive the next 4 
Weekly Editions of the Value Line Survey with full page reports on each of 
800 additional selected stocks in key industries. 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below 


Send $5 to Dept. CFM-3L 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Rospert W. Lone has been ad- 
vanced from assistant secretary to 
secretary Daffin Corporation, Hop- 
kins, Minn. He also is general credit 
manager Daffin Corporation and 
manager of Superior Acceptance 
Company, financing subsidiary of 
the machinery manufacturing firm. 
Mr. Long is a member of the Minne- 
sota State Bar. 


FRANK J. Szaso has been appoint- 
ed controller The Owen Bucket Com- 
pany, Cleveland. He has been with 
the company for 19 years in the 
financial department and as credit 
manager, a position he will retain. 
Mr. Szabo also has been named 
secretary-treasurer of Clamshell 
Bucket Sales Corporation and Owen 
Clamshell Warehouse Corporation, 
New York City, subsidiaries. He will 
continue to be located in Cleveland, 
where he is a member of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Manage- 
ment and the National Construction 
Machinery Credit Group. 

At the same time the appointment 
of W. H. Borren as vice president 
and treasurer of The Owen Bucket 
Company was announced. 


Newman W. Pace has been ap- 
pointed manager western states de- 
partment American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, with his 
headquarters at San Francisco. Before 
going with American Credit in 1952 
Mr. Page was credit manager L. D. 
Seymour & Company, New York 
City. He holds the B.S. in economics 
from Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, U. of Pennsylvania. 


Roy R. Lort, general credit 
manager of B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany’s industrial products division 
for the last two years, has been 
named credit manager of commercial 
accounts for The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, with re- 
sponsibility for credit and collection 
activities for six of the company’s 
nine divisions. 





Jack H. DucaTe has been advanced 
to assistant general credit manager 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
succeeding Earl J. Weir, retired. Mr. 
Ducate joined Sears in 1937 in the 
credit department of the Kansas 
City mail order plant and since that 
time he has been variously assigned 
to credit posts, from retail units to 
regional supervision. 


Joun E. Jones, executive vice 
president and general manager Cum- 
mins-Chicago Corporation, Chicago, 
has been naimed vice president and 
director Glenview (Ill.) State Bank. 
Since becoming general manager of 
Cummins, Mr. Jones has been instru- 
mental in the development of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment to 
extend the range of the company’s 
products. 


G. L. SHUMAN, a director of Twin 
Disc Clutch Company, Racine, Wis., 
now is vice president-finance. He be- 
gan with the company in 1928 as 
general accountant, was made secre- 
tary-treasurer in 1935. 


ARTHUR G. LopDGE has been ap- 
pointed credit manager Rust Craft 
Publishers, Dedham, Mass. He pre- 
viously was credit and office manager 
Daggett Chocolate Company, Cam- 


bridge. 


Joun A. Ditton has been pro- 
moted to the national division, Bank 
of America NT&SA, San Francisco 
headquarters. He holds the Executive 
Award, NACM Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 


Dartmouth 755. 


Joun B. Go_tpHAM, who has been 
named assistant vice president Han- 
over Bank, New York City, is a 
candidate for the Executive Award 
at this year’s session of NACM 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 
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J. H. DUCATE 


N. W. PAGE 


F. J. SZABO 


R. W. LONG 


G. L. SHUMAN 


Ray N. Cootey has been advanced 
from assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice president in charge of the col- 
lection department, Arlington Trust 
Company, Arlington, Va. He has 
been responsible for organization and 
development of the bank’s collection 
department. Colonel Cooley, who re- 
tired in February ’58 from the U.S. 
Army, is a director Credit Manage- 
ment Association of Greater Wash- 


ington (D.C.). 


Joun P. BUCHAN, treasurer since 
1955, has additionally been named 
vice president Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Mitrorp E. REINER has been ap- 
pointed vice president-finance Buf- 
falo Forge Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
He continues as treasurer and direc- 
tor. 


Tuomas M. Bonnar, formerly as- 
sistant controller, succeeds F. Gordon 
Foster as controller apparatus and 
optical division, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Bon- 
nar began in the Kodak credit depart- 
ment. Mr. Foster has become business 
manager of the division. 














ALLEN T. BEALL, former assistant 
controller Richfield Oil Corporation, 
has become vice president of finance 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc., Los 
Angeles. Mr. Beall earlier headed the 
management consulting firm of Ma- 
son, Beall & Horton, Cleveland, and 
before that was for ten years with 


Standard Oil of Ohio. 


CLaupE E. Douctas has_ been 
named treasurer The White Motor 
Company, Cleveland, to succeed 
H. O. Hoffman, vice president and 
treasurer. Mr. Douglas most recently 
had been treasurer of Reo Division 
of the company and before that he 
was controller of the Diesel Engine 
Division. 


Mr. Hoffman, who retired after ° 


41 years with the company, began 
with White in 1919 in the credit 
department and was made general 
credit manager in 1938, treasurer 
1950, vice president 1956. 


Horace C. WALTON has been ap- 
pointed vice-president-finance and 
secretary General Time Corporation, 


New York, N.Y. 


W. J. McBrian has been appointed 
vice president, effective June 1, of 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Ill., to sueceed Gail E. Spain, retiring. 
Mr. McBrian also will head the for- 
eign marketing department and will 
become president of two subsidiary 
companies, Caterpillar Americas and 
Caterpillar of Delaware. Mr. McBrian 
served as president Chicago-Midwest 
Credit Management Association, 
Peoria Div. (then Peoria Association 


of Credit Men) 1937-39. 


RExForD E. Bruno has been named 
vice president and treasurer United 
Air Lines, Inc., Chicago. 


FraNK DeFazio has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer American 
Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa. 


Josepu T. Witson, Jr. has been 
elected secretary-treasurer and a 


director of Sun Oil Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Ravpu L. MEYER is now treasurer 
Iowa Power & Light Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Rosert C. SHERBURNE has been 
appointed vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer Royal Industries, Inc., 
Los Angeles. Earlier he had been 
with Pacific Automation Products, 
Inc., Glendale, Calif. as treasurer. 


C. C. GREENE, president of Com- 
mercial Credit Company, has been 
elected to the board of American 


Credit Company of New York, head- 


quarters Baltimore. 


ARTHUR J. Younc has been elected 
treasurer General Aniline & Film 


Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


A. A. VOGEL, vice president Emer- 
son Radio & Phonograph Corpo- 
ration, Jersey City, N.J., has added 
the duties of secretary-treasurer and 
a director of Emertron Inc., a sub- 
sidiary. 


James F. FLYNN, special assistant 
to E. L. Grimes, chairman Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore, has 
been appointed budget director. 





C. E. DOUGLAS A. T. BEALL 


Minos M. Covineton has _ been 
named director of credit and in- 
surance of Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. He continues 
his responsibilities as assistant treas- 
urer. WALTER T. Larrp, formerly 
eastern credit and insurance man- 
ager, has been appointed general 
credit manager. 


Joun C. Emison, Jr., former as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
Rome, N.Y., has been elected treas- 
urer. W. R. BRENT, who succeeds Mr. 
Emison as _ assistant treasurer, also 
will be manager of foreign opera- 
tions. 


PROGRAM 


Credit Insurance bridges the gap between 
an expanding sales program and a sound 


credit policy. 


Credit Insurance enables you to enjoy 
peace of mind concerning current collec- 
tions. Also, it gives you the opportunity to 
develop profitable business with customers 
with whom you have had little, if any, 


credit experience. 


Ask your London Guarantee Representa- 
tive to explain in detail how Credit Insur- 
ance can solve your collection problems 
and increase sales. Or, if you prefer, write 


Oss 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


2a : (fi ae 
Se Cee gS. 6 Se, se Si 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Over Sixty Years of Continuous Service In Credit Insurance 
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Modernizing the Office 





Compact Mail Meter 





789 Dual. -purpose desktcp Model 
5400 electric Postage Meter Machine 
introduced by Pitney-Bowes Inc. for 
small and medium size offices, seals, 
stamps and stacks lettermail in one 
operation, or issues gummed meter 
stamps for packages and bulky en- 
velopes; prints up to $9.9914 or 
$1.0914 in one stamp. Detachable 
envelope feeder which converts to 
fully automatic machine is optional. 
Other features: easy, full view date 
changing, light weight, optional 
printing of postmark ad, highstyle 
carrying case. 


Public Address Unit 





790 Valuable travel aide for busy 
executive, SIEGLER VoIcE CASE is 
complete public address unit built 
into standard 12x18” attache case, 
plus large compartment for docu- 
ments and a writing platform for use 
en route. Battery-powered lightweight 
system can reach an audience of 200, 
says maker The Siegler Corporation. 
Device comes with lavalier micro- 
phone and 25 ft. of cord. Volume 
control is at base of microphone. Unit 
may also be used for tape recorder 
amplification. 
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791 By bringing the work to the 
office worker the Mercury OFFICE 
CONVEYOR helps speed up movement 
of paperwork, reduces time require- 
ments for given flow of work as clerks 
remain at work stations. Installation 
for conveying messages from tele- 
typewriter room to order clerks at 
other end of user’s building is shown 
(in part). Processing cycles can be 
broken into series of simplified steps, 
and conveyor is made up in standard 
sections so that overall installations 
of any practicable length can be pro- 
vided, notes maker Mercury Indus- 
tries Inc. Descriptive Bulletin #500 
is available. 


Prints, Dispenses Tape 


792 With the 1-C Tape Coper tape- 
printing attachment of Marsh Stencil 
Machine Company, one operator can 
print and dispense gummed tape at 
the same time. Attached to a Marsh 
electric “Dial-Taper” or ‘“Twin- 
Taper” for sealing cartons, the 1-C 
prints code marks, contents, parts 
numbers, dates, trademarks with 


This department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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base-lock rubber type and fast drying 
ink as tape comes from machine at 
3 ft. per sec. Ballbearing rollers 
eliminate drag as tape feeds through 
machine, resulting in clean, sharp 
printing, notes maker. 





793 For industry use in training, 
sales, other communication pro- 
grams, the VicauDIO-MaRK I portable 
continuous 8mm. Sound Motion Pic- 
ture Projector unit with self-con- 
tained rear projection screen features 
patented optical system for achieving 
500x magnification, same system used 
by professional theatre projectionists. 
Sharp pictures are assured without 
need of refocusing, head-on normal 
projection is provided without ne- 
cessity for lens change, and light 
brilliance enables use of unit in most 
severely lighted areas, notes maker 
Vicom, Inc. 





sateen 





MORE THAN 70 leading office equipment manufacturers put their best foot forward in the form of new products and in 


refinements of other equipment, at the Business Equipment Exposition sponsored by the Office Equipment Manufactur- 


ers Institute, held in New York City April 17-21. Among the $30-million-dollar display of office equipment advances 


at the “fair”’— 


797 STANRECORDER of The Stand- 
ard Register Co. is electromechanical 
device that gathers and records in 
one place, source record information 
about labor distribution, output by 
man, by machine, by department, by 
job. Input media include prepunched 
tab cards, embossed plastic cards, 
keyboard, time clock. Resultant 
printed forms can be further proc- 
essed. 





Midget Data Punch 


794. Data Puncu of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp. weighs only 
214 lbs., measures 814x414x114”", 
can be used any place original rec- 
ord of transaction is created. Device 
simultaneously punches and _inter- 
prets conventional 80 or 51 column 
tab cards, or multiple-part card sets. 


Double-Take Copier 


795 New model VeErRiFAx Copier 
of Eastman Kodak Co. copies two 


’ standard size letters at the same time. 


Semi-automated unit’s 11x17” ma 
trix size permits copying of maps, 
other large documents. Four-page, 
letter-size folders, forms, can be 
copied with only two exposures. 


Dictating Unit 

796 STENORETTE-VERSATILE porta- 
ble dictating-transcribing machine of 
DeJur-Amsco Corp. runs on penlight- 
size mercury cells that have an aver- 
age life expectancy of about 60 
hours; can also be operated directly 
from house current with AC power 
pack accessory. 


Overhead Projector 





798 Versatile Overhead Projector 
of Minnesota Mininc & MANUFAC- 
TURING Co. features portability, quick 
setup for instant operation in fully 
lighted area, internal audio kit or 
hookup to tape recorder. With new 
lift film, a four-color transparency 
can be made from any magazine or 
newspaper clipping in 2 min. by run 
through any standard Thermo-Fax 


copying machine. 
(More Business Show photos next month) 


FACTORS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Announces 


... for the first time in Pennsylvania... 


Immediate, Over-the-Counter 


“OLD-LINE" 


2 Penn Center Plaza, Phila., Pa. ~« 


FACTORING 


LOcust 8-7700 


Karl G. Seelaus, Executive Vice President 
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How Develop Leadership? 


(Concluded from page 11) 


to do it and to take pains every time he takes his 
pen in hand. Was it Disraeli, Great Britain’s prime 
minister, who asked to be pardoned for writing 
such a long letter, saying, “I did not have time to 
write a shorter one.” ? 


PARTICIPATING 

OBVIOUSLY, the executive must have the help of his 
men to get the job done. He can obtain that help half- 
heartedly or enthusiastically; it depends on how he goes 
about it. After discussing this matter with hundreds of 
men in positions of leadership, | am quite sure that one 
of the most effective ways is participation by his men‘ 
in deciding how best to do the job. Instead of saying, 
“IT have a tough job to do,” then telling each man what 
to do, he says, “We have a tough job ahead of us; let’s 
put our heads together to find the best way to do it.” 

By sharing in analyzing the task and in planning how 
to carry it out, the men usually get it done intelligently 
and effectively. Moreover, they become more competent 
in the process. I do not know of any better means of 
promoting men’s development. 

Commonsense is required in this matter of participa- 
tion. It would be ridiculous for the executive to call a 
conference every time a decision is to be made. He is 
still the leader and he must take the responsibility of 
decision when that belongs to him and to him alone. 


TRAINING 


“COACHING might be a better word here. I do not 
refer to the formal, off-the-job, group training that every 
sound company provides. I am thinking, rather, of the 
informal, day-by-day teaching every wise leader gives 
the men working with him. I have often asked men in 
high position, “What has been the greatest influence in 
stimulating your development?” Without exception, each 
man tells of some supervisor, manager or executive for 
whom he worked in years past. He likes to tell of some- 
one who took a genuine interest in him, who taught 
him what he needed to know, who held him to greater 
achievement than he thought possible for himself. 

The understanding executive knows that men learn by 
doing. So he delegates tasks that his man can do by 
stretching himself; provides guidance only when clearly 
necessary. He also gauges the potential of each of his 
men and makes it his business to stimulate desire, pro- 
vide opportunity and offer guidance so that each one 
may grow up into what it is possible for him to become. 
And he holds himself to a high standard of performance, 
realizing that example often teaches when other means 


fail. 


COUNSELING 


COACHING AND COUNSELING are not sharply distinguish- 
able. The latter sometimes merges with the former. Usu- 
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ally counseling takes place when a man comes to the 
executive, seeking advice. If there is one, clear, right 
answer, it may well be given if needed. But sometimes 
the man comes with a problem that seems only remotely 
related to his work. He comes because he is troubled. 
and his problem is such that no one who is wise would 
attempt to solve it for him. 

The executive who is sincerely concerned with the de- 
velopment of his men does not take the request for counsel 
lightly. Sensing that his man has something on his mind 
that is disturbing him, the perceptive executive provides 
time and privacy for his man to “talk it out’. Frequently 
that is all that is needed—someone trusted and respected 
to talk to. By giving a friendly ear but no advice, the 
executive, in many cases, enables the man to find his own 
solution to his own problem. 


APPRAISING 


AS WE WATCH a man working, as we listen to him 
talking, we appraise him. We form an impression of the 
quality of his work, of the kind of man he is. We do 
this almost without awareness, even when we have no 
responsibility for him or his work. But the executive 
does have a highly important, official responsibility for 
appraising the men he supervises. He has few more 
demanding tasks. This requires his best thought day by 
day and his mature, discriminating judgment at the 
time of official appraisal. 


The official, annual appraisal, if done well, serves three 
purposes essential to the growth of the man appraised 
and to the strength of the company. 


First, it provides a full and complete answer to the 
question that every man has a right to ask, “How am 
I doing?” Everyone wants and needs to know from 
time to time what the official to whom he is responsible 
thinks of his performance. 


Second, the annual, official appraisal provides an 
excellent opportunity for the executive to work out 
with his man a specific plan for development, for 
growth in competence during the next twelve months. 


Third, the formal appraisal affords the appraiser 
and the appraisee an appropriate occasion to consider 
the appraisee’s future with the company. Most men, 
but not all, desire promotion to a position that brings 
higher salary, enhanced prestige and broader respon- 
sibility. They want to know what’s ahead for them. 
It is the executive’s duty to be completely frank and 
to guard against making promises that he may not be 
able to keep. The man being appraised should be asked 
what his hopes for himself are. My observation is that 
this question is seldom asked. The executive often 
hasn’t the foggiest notion of the hopes and ambitions 
of his men. 


To deal justly with his man and to serve his company 
well, the executive must make thorough preparation for 
the appraisal. Many officials, reminded that appraisal 
time is approaching, rush through it, doing it as an un- 
important duty instead of getting ready for it as a great 





— 
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opportunity to stimulate and guide the development of 
his men. 

In every case, an unhurried, friendly but frank inter- 
view should follow. Scores of men have told me that 
they have never had an opportunity to discuss their 
appraisal with the official who has appraised them. They 
suppose that they have been appraised, but they are 
totally ignorant of the results. They assume that “no 
news is good news” and let it go at that. What an oppor- 
tunity the appraiser has lost! 

One more word about appraisal. Rating on a list of 
abstract “traits” is of doubtful value. Focus on the man’s 
performance on his present job, and his growth in that 
job. Growth is not synonymous with promotion. Promo- 
tion may or may not come, but increased competence is 
always possible. It is the executive’s responsibility and 
opportunity to bring that about. 

The reader is surely ready now to agree with the 
statement with which I began this article. The price he 
must pay is a lifetime effort of self-development and 
inspiring leadership of his men. To build his own char- 
acter in strength and wisdom; to bring about in trust 
and confidence real communication with all with whom 
he works; to help men to grow through sharing with 
him, not just obeying him; to understand men so that 
he may train and counsel them wisely; to appraise so 
that men go on to greater and greater achievement— 
all these together constitute a challenge worthy of the 
best any man can muster to meet it. 


THE CREDIT EXECUTIVE 


Now, what of the credit executive and his twelve men? 
All that I have written pertains with special force to him 
and them. The business and industrial life of our nation 
depends to an almost incredible extent on credit: All 
we need do to realize this is to imagine the result if all 
business credit suddenly were stopped. My friend, J. 
Allen Walker, recently president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, permits me to quote from 
his inspiring address, “Credit Management Tomorrow:” 

“Credit management today is building its house for 

tomorrow. How we build it will determine whether we 

shall realize our goal of professional development. In 

this building the opportunities are endless. Ours is a 

fertile field for creative thinking and hard work. It 


FELLOW AWARD Certificates, National In- 
stitute of Credit, were presented by The 
Cleveland Association of Credit Manage- 
ment at its annual bank meeting at Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. (L to R) As- 
sociation President W. E. Anton, of The 
Master Builders Co. Division of American- 
Marietta Co.; Paul Huber, Harshaw Chem- 
ical Co.; J. B. Sabal, Ferro Corp.; R. G. 
Vulinec, Cities Service Oil Co.; Henry 
Colasant, American Greetings Corp.; David 
Porter, Emerson Radio, and John Hine, 
Harris-Seybold Co., chairman educational 
committee. Not in picture: E. M. Ausprunk, 
A. M. Castle Co., who received both the 
Associate and Fellow Awards, 


‘we 


holds much for the person willing to learn—tor the 

person seeking knowledge and personal growth.” . 

In building soundly for tomorrow, the credit and 
financial executive serves his country well. Our founding 
fathers saw in this new, rich, beautiful land the promise of 
a better life for themselves and for all who would come 
after them. They adopted a constitution designed to make 
it possible for every man, free from tyranny, to live a 
good life. Through the years the promise has been ful- 
filled as nowhere else in the world. 

The man whose daily work yields satisfaction and 
growth does not go wandering off after false gods. He 
turns a deaf ear to both communism and fascism. He is 
devoted to our way of life because he finds it good in 
his own experience. 

What makes life on the job good? I believe it is not 
softness and ease. Deep down, few men find genuine 
satisfaction in loafing on the job. I am convinced that 
most men find that job good that yields fair, adequate 
pay; that gives them work to do that needs to be done— 
work that they can do well and take pride in, work that 
is tough, challenging their best effort. Most important 
of all, men find that job good that gives them a chance 
and a challenge to develop their maximum potential with 
the fullest possible measure of freedom. 

To help every man he supervises to find life good on 
the job is the challenging opportunity of the executive. 
It takes the best he can give, but the result in service 
to his country and in satisfaction to his men and to 
himself is beyond all measure. 


Education for Leadership 


(Continued from page 9) 


pany and to his community? What, specifically, has the 
man done to improve himself and benefit the company ? 
And, conversely, what has the company done to improve 
and strengthen the man? 

Have the emergencies or successes of the moment lulled 
the company into a false sense of security? Has the com- 
pany postponed advanced training for its management 
personnel just because “we can’t spare them at this time”? 
If so, when is the time? Can the company ever afford 

(Concluded on following page) 
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not to encourage—and expand—its management training 
program? 

The fact that a manager does his job well is not a 
legitimate excuse for continuing him in his present job. 
An assignment in another department could provide a 
valuable balance of experience which would improve his 
abilities to contribute to the success of his business. 

Webster defines a manager as “a person who conducts 
business affairs with economy.” And, in brief, this is 
exactly what we expect from the executives in our busi- 
ness community. They must do the best they can, and 
at the least possible cost. To determine what is best—at 
a practical cost—they must have a good, overall under- 
standing of the company, its products and its goals. They 
must be able to relate their job to the over-all corporate 
aim, and maintain a sound perspective. The manager, the 
leaders in our business community, must be executives of 
general ability. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL ABILITIES 

EACH manager may bring a particular specialty to the 
firm, but as he grows within the company, he must de- 
velop his general abilities. The sales manager who does 
not have a firm understanding of market research, public 
relations, personnel and budgets, cannot compete with 
the executive who is experienced in these areas. Similarly, 
the controller who understands only balance sheets and 
basic accounting techniques is ill-prepared to make im- 
portant contributions to the present and future welfare 
of his company. 

Company responsibility must extend beyond corporate 
activity and business lobbying. Business enterprises must 
extend a willing hand to government at every level. They 
must encourage its employees to play active roles in as- 
sisting their governments. They should encourage young 
qualified persons to enter government service. And they 


THE 25 YEAR CLUB, newly organized by the Credit Managers Association of Northern and Central California, honored 





It’s not the work we do that tires us, but the 


work we try to avoid. 
—N. A. Rombe 





should support programs for an improved, super-Civil- 
Service which will enable our nation to employ the talents 
of the able—not just the well-to-do. 

In summation, we must certainly adopt a policy of 
appraisal, reappraisal and improvement for all of the 
training facilities within our formal educational system 
and within our businesses. 

We must encourage more young people to enter the 
teaching profession by convincing them that we are more 
interested in genuine educational achievement than in 
winning football teams, marble drinking fountains and 
larger gymnasiums. And we can demonstrate the sin- 
cerity of that interest by encouraging improved curricu- 
lum, a lower teacher-student ratio, and a modern salary 
system which rewards academic achievement. 

At the same time, the management of every company 
must seek out opportunities for greater service to com- 
munity and nation. They must welcome opportunities to 
lend key men for civic and governmental service. They 
need to realize that such work is an important part of 
the education of a modern executive. 

Our business must also require every manager to show 
a year-by-year growth in order to remain a part of the 
management team. And, finally, every manager must 
realize that education for management is a life-long need 
and a life-long opportunity. Then, perhaps, we may para- 
phrase Bernard Shaw and say: “Those who learn, can. 
Those who learn well, can teach—and lead.” 





ae Se ee Re 


veteran employees, at a banquet on the occasion of retirement of Miss Hilda Segelken, 32 years with the association office. 
The 25-year employees received Elgin wristwatches and service emblems; those with five or more years of service were 
given emblems with the number of years engraved, and the women bracelets and the men tieclasps. 

The service emblem is a replica of the Vigilantia insignia with the association name engraved on the circumference, the 


number of years in the center. 


Standing at the extreme left is Carroll E. Swanson, the executive secretary-manager of the credit association. 
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C. Herbert Bradshaw 


Schofield Secretary-Treasurer 
Association Executives Society 


Jack F. Schofield, executive vice 
president of the St. Louis Association 
of Credit Management, has been 
honored with 
election as secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the St. Louis 
Society of Asso- 
ciation Execu- 
tives. 

The organiza- 
tion is comprised 
of staff executives 
“— of the leading 
business, professional and trade as- 
sociations in the metropolitan St. 
Louis area. 

Mr. Schofield joined the credit 
staff as membership director. In 1951 
he was elected treasurer-manager of 
the Adjustment Bureau and secretary- 
treasurer-manager of the association, 
advancing to his present post in 1957. 





CH 











Herbert Bradshaw Dies; Named NACM 
President at San Francisco in 1954 


Death of C. Herbert Bradshaw, 
1954-55 president of the National 
Association of Credit Management, 
writes the final page of a record of 
many years of contribution to the 
credit profession and to national and 
local organization progress. 

Member of NACM for 25 years 
through the Rochester Credit and 
Financial Management Association, 
Inc., Mr. Bradshaw had given 34 
years of service to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company when he retired 
last December and took up residence 
at Chimney Rock, N. C., where he 
passed away. Surviving are his wife 
Edith and two sons. 

From Worcester Academy in 
Massachusetts, Herbert Bradshaw’s 
educational goal, besides music, was 
to have been Harvard, but serious 
illness and an “athletic heart” inter- 
vened. There followed a period in 
his father’s office and brief experi- 
ence in insurance sales. 

It was in 1926 that he became 
foreman of the spectacle case manu- 
facturing department of Bausch & 
Lomb. Next in the office of the 
superintendent of the frame division, 
he was placed in charge of specifica- 
tions, with cost analysis and produc- 
tion duties in addition. 

He helped introduce “straight line” 
production scheduling in the lens 
manufacturing division, did research 
in the scientific instrument sales, 
then turned to credit. He was named 
credit manager in 1935, and ad- 
vanced to general credit manager. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s interest in crea- 
tive management, which he frequently 


emphasized, recognized the necessity 
of acquiring the proper tools. While 
NACM’s eastern division vice presi- 
dent, he underscored the training 
opportunities in the National Insti- 
tute of Credit and the Graduate 
Schools of Credit and Financial 
Management at Dartmouth and 
Stanford. 

Another important element of 
effective credit management, in the 
wide concepts of his credo, was ap- 
plied citizenship. “What you and I 
do about the pressing problems of 
the day, and the contributions we 
make to the progress of our nation, 
depend upon our convictions and 
our basic loyalties,” he said. 

“The very granting of credit is an 
affirmation of faith, an assurance of 
trust, a kind of ‘catalytic agent’ in 
the chemistry of our economy, which 
makes it function—something to be 
earned and cherished, like a fine 
reputation or a good wife.” 

Besides registering and voting, to 
help elect men and women “who will 
put public duty and trust above 
private gain,” Mr. Bradshaw declared 
that in applied citizenship “we can 
give more than lip service to democ- 
racy, by seeing to it that prejudice, 
class consciousness, and_ special 
privilege have no place in our 
hearts.” 


R. E. Weisner Dies 


R. E. Weisner, president of the 
Kansas City Wholesale Association 
in 1936, had been associated with 
Rich Conn Hardware Company until 
his retirement. 





PANELISTS at afternoon session of seminar on “Changing Credit Practices,” at Credit Clinic conducted jointly by the 
University of Toledo and Credit Association of Northwestern Ohio. Left to right: Donald Breese, Toledo Trust Co.., for 
banking field; James Marsteller, DeVilbiss Co., manufacturing; J. L. Pendleton, Sherwin-Williams Co., moderator; 
E. M. Clark, Bostwick-Braun Co., wholesaling; W. E,. Luthi, Kuhlman Builders Supply Co. 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth Unite 
In North Central Credit Association 


ONTHS of planning by the 
M officers and directors of the 
Minneapolis Credit and Fi- 
nancial Manage- 
ment Association, 
the St. Paul As- 
sociation of 
Credit Manage- 
ment and the 
Duluth - Superior 
District Credit 
Association have 
culminated with 
S. J. HAIDER the uniting of 
the three groups into one organiza- 
tion. This new statewide organization, 
to be known as the North Central 
Credit and Financial Management 
Association, will have its headquart- 
ers in the Thorpe Building in Minne- 
apolis. 

S. J. Haider, formerly vice presi- 
dent and convention director of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, will be executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer of the 
new association. 

Officers are Louis Zimmerman, 
Lew Bonn Co., Minneapolis, presi- 
dent; E. Norman Eck, Northrup King 
and Co., Minneapolis, first vice presi- 
dent; John D. Nygren, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, second vice president; and Max 
H. Broner, Wood Conversion Co., St. 
Paul, councillor. 

Members of the board of directors 











Goodwill is an asset that compe- 
tition cannot undersell. 


—N. A. Rombe 





in addition to the officers, will be 
Mrs. Georgie M. Anderson, Chas. W. 
Stone Co., Minneapolis; Glen H. 
Muffelman, Cook Paint and Varnish 
Co., Minneapolis; James E. Reming- 
ton, Minneapolis Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis; Thomas C. 
Joyce, Delaney, Joyce & O'Neil, Min- 
neapolis; Allan E. Pelton, U. S. Steel 
Supply, Minneapolis; L. E. Rickert, 
Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis: Robert W. Sinclair, Mar- 
quette National Bank, Minneapolis; 
A. S. Andersen, Midway National 
Bank of St. Paul: and Ruben L. La 
Frinier, Northern Electric Supply 
Co., Duluth. 

A special research study of whole- 
sale credit operations in the area 
has shown that increased strength 
and enlarged features of service will 
result from this consolidation. Among 
the many benefits expected are better 
exchange of ledger experience and 
credit information; expanded Credit 
Industry Groups; increased coordina- 
tion for district conference meetings 
and credit education; and greater 
unity for legislative programs. 


OFFICERS of the North Central Credit and Financial Management Association. 
Left to right: Max H. Broner, Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul, councillor; Louis 
Zimmerman, Lew Bonn Co., Minneapolis, president; E. Norman Eck, Northrup 
King and Co., Minneapolis, first vice president; John D. Nygren, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, who was elected second vice president, 
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McKenna Exalted Superzeb 
Of Zebras’ Herd at Toledo 


R. J. McKenna of The Toledo Plate 
and Window Glass Company is the 
new Exalted Superzeb of the Toledo 
Herd of the Royal Order of Zebras. 
Mr. McKenna is past president of 
The Credit Association of Northwest- 
ern Ohio. 

Other officers elected: 

Most Noble Zeb, Willis E. Luthi, 
Kuhlman Builders Supply Co.; Royal 
Striper, Charles Moellenberg, Mc- 
Granahan Distributing Co.; Keeper 
of the Zoo, B.O. Weeber, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. James R. 
Leister, executive manager of the 
association, is Zebratary, and James 
A. Lloyd, collection manager, is 
Sweeper of the Zoo, new administra- 
tive post. 


Eastern Petroleum Association 
Honors 17 Past Presidents 


Seventeen past presidents of the 
Association of Eastern Petroleum 
Credit Managers were presented dis- 
tinguished service plaques at the 
24th annual conference, in Boston. 

The new president is D. C. Davies 
of Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
Elected vice presidents are J. R. 
Harding, Richfield Oil Corporation 
of New York; A. I. Richardson, Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, and W. E. 
Youngman, Texaco, Inc., Buffalo. 
The secretary-treasurer is C. M. 
Mathewson, Cities Service Oil Co., 
Boston. Dudley R. Meredith, secre- 
tary and executive manager of The 
Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, is assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Petroleum Unit 
Elects Hammond as President 


A. M. Hammond, of Continental 
Oil Company, Kansas City, Mo., is 
the new president of the North Cen- 
tral Petroleum Credit Conference. 

Other officers, elected at the an- 
nual conference, in Minneapolis, are: 

G. E. Hook, D-X Sunray Oil Co., 
Waterloo, vice president; L. A. 
Miller, Westland Oil Co., Minot, 
north region vice president; D. L. 
Gibson, Champlin Oil & Refining Co., 
Omaha, central; Don Douglass, Pe- 
trofina Co., Wichita, southern; and 
S. D. Scorza, Cities Service Oil Co., 


Kansas City, Mo., secretary-treasurer. 








NACM Insurance Advisory Council in session at Baltimore with Ralph E. Brown (seated, second from left), 1960-61 association president, in attendance. 


Front row (I to r) Robert L. ae NACM assistant secretary; Mr. Brown, vice president Marsh & 


chairman, Marsh & McLennan, C 
Houston, Council vice chairman. 


McLennan, Inc., St. Louis; Wilson D. Sked, Council 
icago; Charles S. Cooper, Firemans Fund Insurance Co., New York, Council secretary; J. J. Dorgan, Continental Oil Co., 


SECOND ROW: F. W. Westervelt, Jr., The National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York; T. F. Glavey, The Chase Manhattan Bank; J. J. Nemeth, E. H. 


Fishman, Inc., Cleveland; A. J. Hand, U. S. Fidel 
Jeffrey, 


more Assn. of Credit Management; W. E. 


Bolan, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore;* Sidney Alexander, S. Stroock & Co., 
New York; G. T. Cowan, Johnson & Higgins, New York; M. O. Dakin, Riggs-Warfield-Ro 


MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


his stock to the employees over a pe- 
riod of years and there were about 
a dozen key individuals anxious to 
participate in the plan. So great was 
their confidence that several were 
planning to mortgage their homes to 
raise the money for the initial pay- 
ment. The president owned the ma- 
jority of the stock but some was held 
by relatives who had agreed to cast 
their lot with the new group, leaving 
their investment intact. 

The former sales manager was to 
be the new president. He had been 
with the company 20 years and was 
capable, sound, and well-qualified as 
a leader. The former treasurer, also 
experienced and able, would continue 
in that capacity, but under a major 
change he would now be given au- 
thority commensurate with his title. 
Heretofore his suggestions had not 
been put into practice. 

We drew up pro forma figures 
showing a projection of the financial 
condition if the contemplated changes 
took place. The picture presented was 
anything but attractive. Current debt 
was more than four times net worth. 
Working capital was extremely lim- 
ited and cash was practically nil. I 
explained that, on the basis of these 
figures, application of the usual yard- 
sticks of financial statement analysis 
would not justify extension of even 
$5,000 on open account. A line of 
approximately $100,000 would be re- 
quired for us to service the account 
properly. 

They readily agreed that the com- 


& Guaranty Co., New 


York (since retired); E. R. 


Bromwell, Baltimore National Bank, president Balti- 


rsh & McLennan, New York; P. A. Zimmermann, The Surety Association of America, New York. 
THIRD ROW: R. F. Beck, Nationwide Insurance Group, Columbus; A. F. Stone, retired, formerly American Credit Indemnity Company of New York; Robert 


FROM PAGE 19 


pany was in difficult financial straits 
but explained that their analysis in- 
dicated they could put it back on its 
feet, if given the opportunity. Their 
plans called for eventual liquidation 
or disposal of most of the companies 
acquired in the previous ten years. 
Their strategy for accomplishing this 
was realistic and they had already 
obtained several bids. This move 
would reduce their investment in 
fixed assets, decrease corporate debt 
and free some funds for working 
capital. 

They also planned to discontinue 
several of the new lines which were 
unprofitable. These changes would 
cut volumé about 50 per cent and 
would automatically lessen working 
capital requirements. They had many 
practical ideas for cutting costs 
and expenses drastically and readily 
agreed to lower their own salaries 
until the company was in better fi- 
nancial condition. They had discussed 
financial aspects with their local 
banker and had received tentative 
promises of assistance. They had good 
accounts receivable which were turn- 
ing rapidly, and inventory which 
could be readily financed. 

As their plans unfolded, it was ap- 
parent that this group had esprit de 
corps and confidence in their goal 
that was contagious. They were open- 
minded and eagerly accepted sugges- 


tions. We spent the entire day going _ 


over the situation. As the day pro- 
gressed, I found the unfavorable as- 
pects of the balance sheet being over- 


Inc., New York; E. F. Kane, American Credit Indemnity Company of 
loson, Inc., Baltimore; E. S$. Windsor, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 


shadowed by less tangible but really 
more important factors. This com- 
pany had the basic ingredients for 
success. It fulfilled a need of the com- 
munity, it had a splendid marketing 
organization, good distribution chan- 
nels, experienced personnel, and a 
fine group of loyal customers. 

The only quality lacking in the 
past ten years had been good leader- 
ship. Now that this situation had 
been corrected, the question was: 
could the unsatisfactory financial con- 
dition be overcome? The sales man- 
ager and I spent a few minutes to- 
gether comparing our reactions. In- 
dividually we had reached the same 
conclusion. We believed this was a 
group in which we could have con- 
fidence. 

I told them they could count on 
us for a $100,000 credit line. 

We were a principal creditor, and 
in the ensuing weeks our credit de- 
partment was besieged with inquiries 
from other suppliers who had seen 
the figures and could not reconcile 
our position in the account. In each 
instance, after our analysis was ex- 
plained, the inquirer recognized the 
potential and agreed to work along 
with the new management. 

Our confidence was not misplaced. 
Several years have gone by and the 
company has made excellent prog- 
ress. They have moved forward stead- 
ily and are back on a discount basis 
with us and other suppliers. It is 
just a matter of time until the com- 
pany regains the AA Al rating it 
previously enjoyed. 
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HONORS were paid NACM’s 1960.61 President Ralph E. Brown, vice president of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., St. Louis, and Mrs. Brown by officers and directors of 
Credit Managers Association of Southern California. SEATED (Il to r): G. W. 
Sites, credit manager The Times-Mirror Co., Los Angeles, now president of 
National; Mr. Brown, and E. F. Gueble, NACM director, general credit manager 
The Garrett Corp. STANDING: J. P. McLaughlin, assistant treasurer and general 
credit manager Richfield Oil Corp., immediate past president of the Southern 
California association, and Lee J. Fortner, its executive vice president. 


Reporting 
Pictorially 


ORVILLE G. SORRELL of Michaels 
Art Bronze Co., Covington, Ky., is hon- 
ored with the “Credit Man of the Year” 
plaque, annual award by the Cincin- 
nati Association of Credit Management. 
Making the presentation is Paul W. 
Cutshall of South-Western Publishing 
Co., similarly honored for 1959. 


LEFT: These officers were installed by 
the New Orleans Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion at the annual dinner, addressed by 
Alan S. Jeffrey, National’s executive 
vice president. Wilbur J. Babin 
(center), assistant treasurer of Geo. H. 
Lehleitner & Co., is the affiliate’s new 
president. Edmund G. Vaz (right), 
credit manager Wm. B. Reilly & Co., 
Ltd. is vice president. At left is Fred 
L. Lozes, secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager. J. Bowling Charles continues as 
assistant manager. 


VISITS to the plant of Graflex and Eastman Kodak were side highlights of a meeting of the National Photographic Man- 
ufacturers and Distributors Credit Group, in Rochester. The Group chairman is Robert H. Groppe of Arel, Inc., St. Louis; 
secretary, W. L. Haney, manager member activities, The Chicago-Midwest Credit Management Association. 
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NEWLY ORGANIZED Paint Suppliers Group of NACM Mid-South Unit, Inc., Memphis. Front row (I to r) Levi Burns, association president; 
Sam Stewart, Stewart Paint, Group chairman; Jack Allen, Seabrook Paint, vice chairman; James D. Weems, secretary-manager. Standing: Wil- 
liam Wilkerson, United Paint; Paul Patrick, Pee Gee Paint; Martin Edward, Burks-Hallman Paint; D. L. Miller, Memphis Paint & Supply; E. Len 
Turner, The Glidden Co.; M. E. Fontana, Memphis Paint & Supply; E. A. Meyers, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Rip Collins, Pee Gee Paint; 
Ernest Dagastino, Dagastino's Wallpaper & Paint Co. The new Goup has a comprehensive program arranged for its membership. 


LEFT: New officers of the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Credit Executives, Birmingham. 
Seated (| to r) President T. Grady Phillips, 
credit manager Nifty Mfg. Div., St. Regis 
Paper Co.; Treasurer L. Phillip McCurdy, 
office manager Virginia Steel Co. Standing: 
Secretary-Manager George H. Jones, and 
Vice President C. Frank Seale, secretary- 
treasurer of Hart-Greer, Inc. 


RIGHT: Among the principals in a presen- 
tation of "The Voice of the Gavel" before 
100 members of NACM Western Michigan, 
Inc., in Grand Rapids. Left to right: J. 
Preston Miller, of Dexter Industries, as 
debtor Sam Lunar; David Nims, referee in 
bankruptcy for Western District of Michi- 
gan; Miss Evelyn M. Benson of association 
staff as court reporter; Charles Bertsch, 
Jr., of Barclay, Ayers & Bertsch Co., as A. 
Hurry (of law firm Hurry, Hufry and 
Waite); James Veltman, Old Kent Bank & 
Trust Co. as C. Waite; and Dan Heines of 
Heines-Lock, as B. Hurry. 
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Conferees of Pacific Northwest Hear 
Brown, Jeffrey and Groups’ Panelists 


EYNOTE address by Alan S. 
Jeffrey, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 

tion of Credit Management, and a 
discussion of opportunities and ob- 
jectives of credit operation, by Ralph 
E. Brown, 1960-61 president of Na- 
tional, vice president Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., St. Louis, highlighted 
the 39th annual Pacific Northwest 
Conference of Credit Executives, at 
Seattle. 

After Mr. Jeffrey’s opening ad- 
dress on “Developing the Influence 
and Affluence of Credit Executives” 
the conferees joined three groups for 
topical sessions. 

“What the Small Business Admin- 
istration Means to Credit Manage- 
ment” had as moderator Robert 
Buck, vice president National Bank 
of Commerce. Members, representing 
the Small Business Administration, 
were Edward Sanstrom, on manage- 
ment and research; Len Hayes, on 
investments, and Leon Barnes, who 
is supervisor of financial specialists. 


Panel on Financial Statements 


Moderator for a group discussion 
of financial statement analysis was 
John D. Mangels, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. The panelists were M. F. 
Claeys, assistant cashier of the bank; 
Ralph W. Garhart, CPA, of Peterson 
& Sullivan, and Harry M. Walker, 
regional credit manager Standard Oil 
Company of California. 

The third group’s topic was “Out- 
of-Court Proceedings — Financially 
Distressed Debtors”. The moderator, 
Willard Hatch, attorney, of Croson, 
Johnson & Wheelon, had as panelists 
E. V. Grisvard, manager adjustment 
department, Seattle Association of 
Credit Men; R. W. Kupfer, executive 
vice president, Oregon Association of 
Credit Management, and W. -H. 
Murken, secretary-manager Spokane 
Merchants Association. 

Joseph E. Gandy, president | of 
Century 21 Exposition, addressed the 
luncheon gathering on “America’s 
Space Age World’s Fair”. 

Nine Industry Groups had meet- 
ings in the afternoon, with William 
J. Dings of United States Plywood 
Corporation as general chairman. 


At the second plenary session, fol- 
lowing Mr. Brown’s address, bankers 
and economists contributed analyses 
and forecasts on “Economic Growth 
and Inflation”. R. J. Stowell, senior 
vice president of National Bank of 
Commerce, was moderator. Panel 
members were Miner Baker, vice 
president and economist, Seattle-First 
National Bank; H. Dewayne Kreager, 
consulting industrial economist; and 
Philip A. Strack, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Peoples Bank 
of Washington. 

Dr. O. Harry Schrader, Jr., gen- 
eral manager northwest division, 
United States Plywood Corporation, 
spoke at the second day’s luncheon. 

The third and final plenary session 
was given over to a staging of “The 
Voice of the Gavel”, playing on a 
bankruptcy court proceeding. Head- 
ing the cast was Van C. Griffin, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, U. S. district 
court, Seattle. 

The banquet speaker was Dr. Carl 
S. Winters, Oak Park, IIl., courtesy 
of General Motors. 

M. C. Geddes officiated as president 
of the Council of Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciations of the Pacific Northwest, and 
V. W. Haskell, Northwest Envelope 


Manufacturing Company, was gen- 








It is all right for a wife to 
dream about being married 
to a millionaire as long as 
she doesn’t do it while 
shopping. 

—Changing Times 








eral chairman of the conference. The 
Council secretary-treasurer, J. W. 
Teal, United States Steel Supply Divi- 
sion, is president of the host Seattle 
association, E. E. Porter secretary 
manager. 


Credit Women Hear 
Address on Africa 


After greetings from 1960-61 Pres- 
ident Ralph E. Brown, Miss Connie 
Page, public service editor of Station 
KTNT-TV, addressed the luncheon 
session arranged by the Seattle Credit 
Women’s Group for 57 women at- 
tending the Pacific Northwest Con- 
ference. Guests were from Vancou- 
ver, B.C., New Westminster, B.C., 
Bellingham, Tacoma, Spokane, Port- 
land, Lewiston and Seattle. 

Miss Page, who was sent to Africa 
by KTNT to interview and photo- 
graph principals in the African states, 
reviewed her experiences. 

Miss Pauline Dukes, of Hotpoint 
Company, Seattle Group president, 
officiated. President reports were read 
from Vancouver, B.C., Portland, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma and Seattle. 





FIRST Exalted Superzeb of the Royal Order of Zebras Los Angeles Herd, Robert E. Sommer 
(center) was honored at the annual meeting. Elected to the office four months after the 
Order had been conceived in Seattle in 1928, Mr. Sommer, 78, is active in Zebras interests 
and is an honorary member of Los Angeles Herd #1. Left to right: M. W. Engleman, secretary 
Credit Managers Association of Southern California; G. W. Sites, credit manager, The Times- 
Mirror Co., now president of the National Association; Mr. Sommer; R. B. Holdredge, 
credit manager Sues, Young & Brown, Inc., Exalted Superzeb, Los Angeles; and William A. 
Ware, of Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., 1960-61 Grand Exalted Superzeb—National Corral. 
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Minnesota Panelists Stage a Creditors Meeting 


A program as diversified as the 
overall theme, “Changing Trends in 
Credit and Financial Management”, 
signalized the third annual two-day 
Seminar conducted jointly by the 
NACM Minneapolis association and 
the University of Minnesota, at the 
Center for Continuation Study. Be- 
sides formal addresses there were a 
panel discussion of credit policies, a 
presentation of a typical creditors’ 
meeting, exposition of banker’s and 
CPA’s viewpoints on analysis of 
balance sheets and profit and loss 


statements, and a case study by dis- ° 


cussion groups followed by sum-up 
commentary. 


The Merger Trend 


There is nothing wrong with 
American business that energy, in- 
genuity and good management can- 
not straighten, but the frequent mer- 
gers of large businesses, with their 
heavy demands on technical know- 
how to operate the diversified com- 
panies, are a dangerous trend, said 
Burton P. Allen, president First Na- 
tional Bank of Milaca (Minn.) 

A written credit policy should be a 
“must” for all companies, agreed 
members of a panel with Harold W. 
Stevenson, associate professor U. of 
M. school of business administra- 
tion, as moderator. Participating 
were Paul W. Cutshall, general credit 
manager South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati; Willard W. 
Thomas, general credit manager 
Campus Sweater and Sportswear 
Company, Cleveland; and Robert J. 
Walerius, general credit manager 
Pure Oil Company, Chicago. 


Personality the Determinant 


Personality—getting along with 
people—is the most important de- 
terminant of success, declared Wood- 
row M. Strickler, executive vice presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville, 





People may get an education 
from reading the fine print, 
but what they get from not 
reading it ts usually “experi- 
ence.” 


—N. A. Rombe 








AMONG PRINCIPALS at Seminar of University of Minnesota and Minneapolis 


Credit and Financial Management Association. Front row (lI to r): C. J. Swalen, 
executive vice president Pako Corp., Minneapolis; T. B. Hendrick, president 
Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., Oklahoma City; W. M. Strickler, executive vice presi- 
dent, University of Louisville. Back row: Rubert Lindholm, secretary-treasurer, 
Minneapolis association; J. J. Michelson, manager, collection and adjustment 
department, NACM Northwest Service Corp., Minneapolis; W. W. Thomas, 
Campus Sweater and Sportswear Co., Cleveland; P. W. Cutshall, South-Western 
Publishing. Co., Cincinnati; R. J. Walerius, Pure Oil Co., Chicago; C. J. Wagner, 
attorney, Wagner and Bailey, Minneapolis; L. J. Zimmerman, Lew Bonn Co., 
president Minneapolis association; H. S. Garness, secretary-manager Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Management; R. K. Humphrey, program director, Center 
for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota; W. H. Swenson, Reinhard Bros. 
Inc., Minneapolis; A. K. Wickesberg, chairman, Department of Business Admin- 
istration, U. of M.; J. H. Neiman, secretary-treasurer NACM Iowa Unit, (Des 
Moines), and S. J. Haider, vice president of National. 


discussing personal development. He 
also addressed a pre-seminar dinner 
sponsored by the association. 

Simulating a creditors’ meeting on 
a request from a distressed company’s 
president for an extension agreement, 
was a panel discussion with Harold 
W. Swenson, credit manager of Rein- 
hard Brothers, Inc., Minneapolis, as 
moderator. In the role of the presi- 
dent was James J. Michelson, man- 
ager of collection and adjustment, 
NACM Northwest Service Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis. 

The debtor’s attorney was Clarence 
J. Wagner, of Wagner & Bailey, 
Minneapolis. Attorney for the credi- 
tors was John H. Neiman, secretary- 
treasurer of the NACM Iowa Unit 
(Des Moines) and president of the 
Polk County Bar Association. Her- 
man S. Garness, secretary-manager 
Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Management, officiated as the credit 
association representative bringing 
debtor and principal creditors to- 
gether. 

Financial statement analysis open- 
ed the second-day session with 
Clarence J. Swalen, executive vice 
president Pako Corporation and past 
NACM divisional vice president, ex- 


plaining preparation and use of cash 
flow sheets. The banker’s viewpoint 
on analysis of balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements was devel- 
oped by Fenwick C. Atwell II, vice 
president First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. The CPA’s approach 
was outlined by T. K. Riddiford, 
partner in Dolan, Riddiford and Com- 
pany, past president of the Minnesota 
Society. 

The finale was a case study by 
small discussion groups under co- 
ordinator T. B. Hendrick, president 
of Collins-Dietz-Morris Company, 
Oklahoma City. Group leaders were 
EK. H. Jaster, controller, Road Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Company, 
Minneapolis; Elmer A. Fehring, as- 
sistant manager commercial division, 
Industrial Credit Company, St. Paul; 
Walter Erickson, credit sales man- 
ager Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis and John D. Nygren, 
credit manager Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul. 

Louis J. Zimmerman, Lew Bonn 
Company, president of the Minne- 
apolis association, closed the seminar 
with a brief summation. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 











STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

June 25-July 8 

NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management at 
Stanford University 


¢ 


Hanover, New HAMPSHIRE 

August 6-19 

NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management at 
Dartmouth College 


Victoria, B. C. 

September 10-13 

Western Division Secretary-Managers 
Conference 





Personnel Mart 








INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 


EXECUTIVE, mature, experienced, or- 
ganizer, responsibility minded, offers 
capabilities & know-how. SOLIcITs 
position in Sales, Purchasing, Fi- 
nance, Traffic, Maritime, Manage- 
ment, in U.S.A. or Europe, responsi- 
ble firm operating or considering 


activities abroad. CFM Box #540. 


FINANCE MANAGER WANTED 


EXPERIENCED account executive to 
manage all aspects of inventory and 
assigned receivables financing Na- 
tional distributors of small appliances 
and hardware. Wanted by Finance 
Company, headquartered in Michi- 
gan. Reply: CFM #541. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


As Assistant to Secretary-Manager of 
NACM affiliate located in Western 
state. Must know and can sell all 
Association services and preferably 
with some Association experience. 
Good opportunity for right man. 
Send complete résumé and salary re- 


quirements to CFM Box #542. 


New York, NEw York 
September 14-15 
NACM Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

September 21-22 

NACM Midwest Credit Conference, 
including Great Lakes and Ohio 
Valley District Credit Conferences 
and St. Louis Association of Credit 
Management. 


¢ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

September 28-29 

North Central Credit Conference in- 
cluding Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Manitoba. 


& 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


October 12-13 
Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 


including California, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
& 


Houston, TEXAs 

October 15-18 

37th Annual Conference of Ameri- 
can Petroleum Credit Association 


¢ 


Sioux City, Iowa 

October 18-20 

Tri-State Credit Conference, repre- 
senting Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska 


and South Dakota 
£ 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

October 18-20 

Annual Southeastern Credit Con- 
ference, covering Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee 


¢ 


AtLantic City, NEw JERSEY 
October 26-28 
NACM Eastern Division Credit Con- 


ference 
£ 
Fort Wortnu, Texas 


October 26-28 
Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
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including Texas, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma 


¢ 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
October 27-29 
Mid-West Credit Women’s Conference 


¢ 


HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA, FLORIDA 

November 12-15 

Forty-Seventh Annual Fall Confer- 
ence of Robert Morris Associates 


€ 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

March 15-16, 1962 

Conference of the Credit Executives 
of the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 


British Columbia. 
J 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

April 2-4, 1962 

Annual Conference of Eastern 
Petroleum Credit Managers 


New York Institute of Credit 
Names R. O. Sanson President 


Ralph O. Sanson, assistant district 
operations manager, Westinghouse 
Appliance Sales in the New York 
headquarters of- 
fice and _previ- 
ously credit man- 
ager New York 
district; is now 
new president of 
the New York 
Institute of Cred- 
it, fostered by the 
New York Credit 
& Financial Man- 
agement Association. He succeeds 
John F. O’Connor of First National 
City Bank of New York. 

Other officers elected are: first vice 
president, H. J. Zakre, Dan River 
Mills; vice presidents Elmer Garra- 
brant, Coastal Oil Co., M. R. Resner 
(also treasurer), Century Factors, 
J. F. Dixon, Deering Milliken, and 
Bernard Fisch, William Iselin & Co.; 
secretary M. H. Rod, James Talcott; 
assistant treasurer M. A. Bollella, 
Manufacturers Trust “ompany; as- 
sistant secretary T. P. Garrigus, First 
National City Bank. 





R. O. SANSON 





Sidney Stein Renamed Head of 
New York Credit Association 


Sidney A. Stein, president of Stein 
Factors, Inc., and a director of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, has 
been reelected to 
the presidency of 
the New York 
Credit & Finan- 
cial Management 
Association. 

Also reelected 
were First Vice 
President Sydney 
L. Hammer, vice 
president of Manufacturers Trust 
Company; vice presidents Gilbert H. 
Bush, National Distillers & Chemical 





SIDNEY STEIN 


Corp.; Herbert K. Baskin, Bankers . 


Trust Co., and Harold E. Emrich, of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co.; and 
treasurer Dixon B. Griswold of 
McCann-Erickson & Co., Inc. 

New directors for a two-year term 
are A. H. Albert, Jr., vice president 
Irving Trust Co.; Frank C. Bonura, 
special credit representative of The 
First National Bank of Boston; 
Philip L. Glass, vice president Stern 
& Stern Textiles, Inc.; Paul O. Swan- 
son, credit manager The Chemstrand 
Corp., and George F. Walter, credit 
manager, assistant treasurer Cities 
Service Co. 

Barrett R. Tanner continues as 
executive vice president and Thomas 
F. Coonelly as assistant secretary. 


Philippines Credit Association 
Elects R. R. Tulio President 


Ranulfo R. Tulio of First Accept- 
ance and Investment Corporation is 
the new president and director of 
the Association of Credit Men, Inc. 
(P.I.), with headquarters in Manila, 
Philippines. 

Other officers, who also are direc- 
tors, are the following, elected to 
serve until March 31, 1962, close of 
the fiscal year: 

Vice President D. R. Rahn, Inter- 
national Harvester Macleod, Inc.; 

Secretary-Treasurer A. Roxas, The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 

Directors are E. B. Gan, Commer- 
cial Bank and Trust Company; I. 
Fernando, Jr., Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of the Philippines; L. 
F. Grey, Philippine Banking Corpo- 
ration; E. B. Ledesma, Jr., Far 
East Bank & Trust Company. 

Alternate directors: F. R. Trinidad, 





MEMPHIS industrial growth and credit position were discussed by Mayor Henry 
Loeb at a luncheon of the NACM Mid-South Unit, Inc. (L to R) R. H. Tolar, 
credit manager Jones & Laughlin Steel Wholesale Division; C. W. Heider, credit 
manager Graybar Electric Company; Mayor Loeb; and Levi Burns, credit manager 
Road Builders Equipment Company; president of the association. 


DRB Marketing Corporation; M. D. 
Fabros, Jr., of Theo. H. Davies & Co., 
Far East Ltd., and J. A. Arce, Caltex 
(Philippines) Inc. 

P. P. Cambel is association man- 
ager. 

A highly successful 10-day credit 
management seminar recently was 
held by the association. The many 
topics discussed by the speakers in- 
cluded credit policy and investiga- 
tion, department organization, sys- 
tem and procedures, the financial 
statement, mercantile credit, decision 
making, legal aspects, collection pol- 
icies and procedures, consumer credit 
and receivable financing, and the 
creditman as a business advisor. 


Ogren, Past NACM Director, 
Retires; 53 Years at Stanley 


Edward E. Ogren, former NACM 
director, was honored on his retire- 
ment as assistant secretary and credit 
manager of The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., after 53 years of con- 
tinuous service with the company. 

Starting as office boy, Mr. Ogren 
successively headed the mail depart- 
ment, served in the payroll, sales, 
and treasury departments, organized 
the credit office, and became assistant 
secretary in 1941. 

He is a past president of the Hart- 
ford Association of Credit Men, now 
the NACM-Northern Connecticut Di- 
vision, and the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Women as Company Officers 
Discuss Merger at Workshop 


A corporation stockholders’ meet- 
ing on proposed purchase of a com- 
pany was staged for discussion at the 
second annual workshop of the Min- 
neapolis Wholesale Credit Women’s 
organization, with 50 members from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul present. 
Presiding, Georgie M. Anderson, 
Chas. W. Stone Co., in the role of 
president of the corporation, ana- 
lyzed financial statements, then called 
upon corporation officers to outline 
plans to improve the operations. 

Participating were Marlis Rick and 
Jennie Vandergon of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co.; Harriet 
Modeen, Electronic Center, Inc.; 
Ruth Kincaid, Minnesota Supply Co.; 
Marjorie Terhaar, Lincoln office of 
Northwestern National Bank; Evelyn 
B. Christensen, Security Food Co.; 
Agnes Christianson, Flour City Brush 
Co., and Vivienne Wart, F. C. Hayer 
Co.; and Marjorie Curran, Dayton 
Rogers Mfg. Co. 

After the luncheon, Mrs. Mabel E. 
Lyons as chairman of the board 
spoke on “The Fall-Out of Credit Ap- 


prehensions”’. 


Success often consists in 
getting up just one more 
time than you fall. 

—Best Years Magazine 
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RocueEster, N.Y.—Alan S. Jeffrey, executive vice president Na- 
tional Association of Credit Management, at the meeting of 
the Rochester Credit & Financial Management Association, 
shared the speakers’ platform with William H. Blake, executive 
vice president of the National Retail Credit Association. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Foreign Credit Chapter in cooperation 
with the World Trade Club of St. Louis presented a round 
table discussion of “Foreign Credit & Finance and General 
Export Problems” at the dinner meeting of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Management. 

Joseph G. Roldan, president Roldan Products Corp. and 
general manager Roldan Export International, was moderator. 
Panelists were: Ernest Brauner, president Brauner Export Co.; 
Richard C. Hellwig, credit manager Overseas Div. Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Frank C. Lexa, asst. vice president and manager 
foreign dept., Mercantile Trust Co.; Robert L. Moeller, mana- 
ger export sales Anheuser-Busch Inc.; Frederick F. Rowland, 
export sales manager Carter Carburetor Div., A.C.F. Industries, 
and James L. Sharp, vice pres. and manager foreign dept., First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 

“Practical Aspects of Bankruptcy” was topic of Gerald A. 
Rimmel, attorney, at the meeting of the Credit Women’s Club 
of St. Louis. 


BincHAMTON, N.Y.—‘“Premeditated Overbuys, or Ways the Credit 
Manager Can Detect Intent to Defraud” was the subject of 
William C. Risdon, manager of Dun & Bradstreet, Binghamton, 
at the dinner meeting of the Triple Cities Association of 
Credit Management. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—-NACM Executive Vice President Alan S. 
Jeffrey addressed the North Central Ohio Area Association, 
at Mansfield. 

“Bankers and You Look at Credit Inquiries,” subject of 
panel discussion at credit seminar of Cleveland Association of 
Credit Management, had as panelists Harry Mack, Cleveland 
Trust, Ralph Goddard, Central National Bank, and Harry 
Bartrum, National City Bank. Paul Huber, Harshaw Chemical 
Co., was chairman. 


Datias, TExas—Tour of operating and credit facilities at South- 
west Bell Telephone Co. offices was arranged by Clyde Driscoll 
of the utility company, for members of The Dallas Association 
of Credit Management. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—‘The Value of Training for Credit Work” 
provided topic for Robert Schmiedicke, CPA and instructor 
Davenport Institute, at the meeting of NACM Western Michi- 
gan Inc. 


New York, N.Y.—“The Fight Against Fraud” was subject of 
Louis J. Lefkowitz, New York State attorney general, in a 
talk at the luncheon-forum meeting of the New York Credit 
& Financial Management Association. 

“Purchasing Controls for Agency Expense Items” subject 
of panel at meeting of the Advertising Agency Financial Man- 
agement Group of the association, had as panelists Carl Phares, 
Jr., Kudner Agency, and Fred Fischer of Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles. 


PorTLAND, OrE.—‘‘The Hilton Story” was told by Ford Mont- 
gomery, manager Portland Hilton Hotel, at the dinner meeting 
of the Oregon Association of Credit Management. 
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San Francisco, Carir.—‘“Let’s Put the Profits Back in Contract- 
ing,” William B. Logan, president consulting management engi- 
neers William B. Logan & Associates, told attendees at the 
general meeting of the Construction Industries Credit Bureau of 
the Credit Managers Association of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia. 

“The Benefits of Statement Analysis” was topic of Edward P. 
Jepsen, assistant vice president Wells Fargo Bank American 
Trust Co., at the National Institute of Credit meeting. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Alan S. Jeffrey, executive vice president Na- 
tional Association of Credit Management, was speaker at the 
fourth annual credit clinic of the NACM Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan Unit. 

“The Truth about Taxes” was subject of John P. Reynolds, 
vice president field services, Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance, 
and panel discussions included “What’s Your Problem?” and 
“Marginal Accounts.” Participating in former were Harold H. 
Growth, Manitowoc Savings Bank, and R. A. Kleiber, Brillion 
Iren Works, and Paul M. Jansen, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
Kaukauna, moderator. The other panel had P. J. Hendrickson, 
Krueger Metal Products, and Joseph Hruska, Morley-Murphy 
Co., both Green Bay, and J. E. McCrary, Miller Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., Appleton. H. F. Loker, Valley Supply Corp., 
Neenah, president of the association, presided at the dinner. 


Detroit, Micu.—Communications consultant Prof. Robert Y. 
Robb, Wayne State “U”, presented ideas to “Modernize Your 
Letter Writing” for the Detroit Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, at its annual meeting. 


PittspurcH, Pa.—Procedures involved in “Financing a Business 
through Underwriting” were explained by Kirkwood B. Cun- 
ningham, executive vice president Cunningham, Schmertz & 
Co., at the Credo luncheon meeting of The Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

Subsequent meeting speakers and their topics included: 
“Internal Revenue Service’s Treatment of Debt on the Balance 
Sheet” by Jerome C. Bachrach, partner Bachrach, Sanderbeck 
& Co.; “Evaluation of Real Estate on a Balance Sheet,” by 
Frank T. Trohaugh, owner Donovan Co.; and “Mechanics’ 
Liens” by Louis Vaira, attorney. Charles F. Boehm, director 
of commercial intelligence div. U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, speaker at meeting of Foreign Credit Club, had as his 
subject “Gathering and Processing of Commercial Intelligence 
and World Trade Directory Report.” 


Syracuse, N.Y.—Alan S. Jeffrey, NACM executive vice president, 
addressed the past presidents’ and election night meeting of 
the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. New officers are: 
Frank Darrow, president; Philip J. Turner, first vice pres.; 
Rolland P. Brown, second vice pres.; and John G. Yoest, 
treasurer. 


NorFo.k, Va.—Dr. John R. Tabb, dean of business administra- 
tion Norfolk College of William and Mary, discussed causes 
and effects of credit on the economic life of Dynamic Tide- 
water, at the luncheon of the Tidewater Association of Credit 
Management. 

Alan S. Jeffrey, National Association of Credit Management 
executive vice president, was the speaker at the 56th anni- 
versary meeting of the association. 





The book th di Id 
Y0 | Hy has Ssemuaiineiaes” 
Sponsored by the 


S AVE National Association of Credit Management: 


CREDIT AND 
FROM &f COLLECTION LETTERS 


New Techniques to Make Them Work! 


hs 000 This book will sharpen your skill at writing letters that collect money 


quickly . . . at low cost . . . and without offending customers. It is 
by Richard H. Morris, the man the Saturday Evening Post calls the 
“nation’s leading authority on business letters.”” Head of R. H. Morris 

Et Associates, Correspondence Consultants, Dick Morris has helped these 
clients: Kodak, duPont, Esso, General Foods, Yale & Towne, Revlon, 

Wm. Iselin, Royal McBee, Lord & Taylor, J. L. Hudson, Aldens, Inc., 


$50 WT and many others, to save in handling their daily correspondence. 


Indispensable to Every Cost- 
| 43 ARI and Customer-Conscious Executive! 


e@ The first section is a condensed course on how to write credit and 
collection letters that are different and friendly, yet have added 


PD PD pulling power. Scores of examples give you ideas to use immediately. 
ME eee Le aS 


@ 150 famous Morris Guide and Form Letters that can handle 75% of 
the situations that arise in your department, and thus drastically cut 
dictation and typing. These cover two complete series of Collection 
Notices and Letters, Approving or Turning Down Credit, Extensions 


basis ya Wk record and Discounts, Financial Statements, Part Payments, Orders, others. 


@ 25 Special Change-of-Pace letters that have been unusually successful 


with America fs in collecting money when all else has failed. 


‘ e 30 Congratulatory, Condolence and other Special Event Letters to 
leading OUT Lest build good will and increase sales. The kind you knew you should write, 
but never find time for when the occasion arises. 

And many other Morris writing and training techniques never before 
described in any book. 


a= So different is this 256-page volume that for 
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more copies.) pe “y to be written. The author’s new concepts and 
() Payment enclosed (Note: Postage is paid by NACM techniques are like a refreshing breeze among 

if payment accompanies order) (eee. the time-worn, tired letters so familiar to all.” 
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Make every receivable 
retrievable... 


\ . 
\ 


\ 
\, 


with 


American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 
...and your credit risk begins. From that point on, 
the only protection for your accounts receivable 
. . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents . is commercial credit 
insurance. An ACI policy, with new and broader 
coverage, is your soundest way to make every 
receivable retrievable. 


1) WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit of 
American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your insur- 

ance agent ... or the local office 19 “ij 
of American Credit Insurance. Way. 
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If: 
A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT “a hale 
COMPANY, which has assets of over SOup 
two billion dollars. ij 







Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 47, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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